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“HE indications of the portrait before us | character of Vice-President Wheeler at a 
are not to be mistaken by the phreno- | high degree for sharpness of discernment, 


logical reader. He at once estimates the ' energy, and practical ability. The tempera- 
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ment is strongly mental, with about an equal 
proportion of the motive element; so that 
his conduct exhibits the blending of activity 
and force. The breadth, upward and back- 
ward from the ear, shows large Cautious- 
ness, and gives us warrant for the inference, 
that however quick may be his impressions, 
however speedy his decisions mentally, in 
action he is prudent, moderate, deliberate. 
The poise of the head and its height at the 
crown declare the man who holds his con- 
victions closely and earnestly, and who as- 
serts his opinions with clearness and empha- 
sis when it becomes necessary to assert them. 
He has little of that scheming element which 
is termed policy; and his organization is 
lacking in the qualities tending to duplicity. 
People do not have to think much over his 
statements of opinion to get at their mean- 
ing, and do not have occasion to ask him 
the same question twice. He is positive 
enough in expression, and plain even to 
bluntness. The top head in the portrait 
shows but a moderate endowment of Imita- 
tion, and we infer from that his indisposi- 
tion to follow customs and fashions which 
do not commend themselves to his sense of 
utility. He appreciates duty and responsi- 
bility, and has little tolerance for those who 
shirk what of service and duty belongs to 
them. But those who seek to fulfill their 
obligations are warmly esteemed. He has 
little inclination to be polite and courteous, 
for the mere sake of showing regard for 
what society calls etiquette, but is disposed 
to treat matters squarely, to call white 
white and black black, to be concise and 
direct. Yet he appreciates the esthetics of 
life and character, having, as we infer, a 
good measure of Ideality ; but art and taste 
he relegates to their proper place, and has 
in his thinking well-defined lines of distinc- 
tion between the provinces of the useful and 
beautiful. In his habits he doubtless shows 


an appreciation of neatness, order, and even 
of delicacy, and that refined consideration 
of others which belongs to the gentleman. 

His clear judgment, together with his su- 
perior capability in accumulating informa- 
tion, has rendered him of high value to those 
who are related to practical affairs. And 
his sound, conscientious regard for truth 
has won esteem; people who know him 
know that he gives them the best he has to 
offer in the way of experience and opinion, 
when they require his counsel. 

We infer from the portrait that he has 
used his vital energy about as fast as it could 
be produced in his laboratory of physical 
nutrition, and there has been little, if any, 
left to soften the rugged and angular feat- 
ures of his character. A tenacious, endur- 
ing constitution has aided him in the fur- 
therance of his aims in professional and 
‘public life, but no profusion of bodily vigor, 
no excess in the product of digestion and as- 
similation, have contributed their influence 
to mellow and sweeten in their general ex- 
pression the activities of his mind. He has 
been earnest, gincere, truthful, upright, but— 
as we infer from the portrait—little inclined 
in later years to show conspicuously light, 
joyous, sprightly emotions, and so relieve 
the serious phases of his mental and physi- 
cal activity. 

William A. Wheeler, Vice-President of 
the United States, was born at Malone, 
Franklin County, N. Y., on the 3oth June, 
1819. His education appears to have been 
far from neglected ; it being both academic 
and collegiate—the latter a two years’ train- 
ing in the University of Vermont. After 
which he entered upon the study of the law, 
and commenced its practice immediately 
upon his admission to the bar of his native 
county and State. He was a successful ad- 
vocate almost at the very start, becoming 
very popular with his clients and neighbors. 
As an evidence of the esteem which his 





townsmen exhibited for him, we find him 
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nominated, while quite a young man, to be 
District Attorney of Franklin County, and, 
being elected, he filled the place for several 
years. 

Next he was made a candidate for the 
State Assembly by the Whig interest, and 
was elected by a good majority. A second 
term followed, and then he retired from the 
arena of politics and gave himself to the 
prosecution of his profession and to some 
general business. He was cashier of a bank 
for fourteen years; then became President 
of the Ogdensburg and Rouse’s Point Rail- 
road, and continued an active supervisory 
officer for eleven years. The public affairs 
of New York had again enlisted his efforts 
and attention, and giving his hand to the 
Republican party in its youth, he was made 
the recipient of what honor it had to offer, 
being in 1858 elected a member of the State 
Senate. For two terms he acted as tempo- 
rary chairman. 

Next we find Mr. Wheeler in the Senate 
of the United States, representing the Con- 
gressional district composed by Franklin, 
Essex, and Clinton Counties, having been 
elected by a moderate majority. His term 
covered that turbulent and critical period 
when the nation was called to meet the 
opening exigencies of a civil war; and in 
the measures proposed and passed, Mr. 
Wheeler acted with the Anti-Slavery side 
and promoted the war policy. The history 
of the Thirty-seventh Congress contains 
that record. 

From public to private life Mr. Wheeler 
now goes, and for four years enjoys a free- 
dom which has been always acceptable to 
him. Again he appears in the character of 
a public officer—-a member of the State 
Constitutional Convention, which assembled 
in June, 1868. He was elected to preside 
over its deliberations. After the adjourn- 
ment of this Convention, Mr. Wheeler was 
nominated by the Republicans of the Seven- 
teenth District for Congress again, and was 
elected. In this relation he served as Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Pacific Rail- 
road. From that time he was repeatedly 
returned to the Legislature of the nation. 
Asa member of the Forty-third Congress, 
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to which he was elected by nearly seven | 
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thousand majority, he performed eminent 
service on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions ; but the part which brought him into 
most conspicuous notice was that of bring- 
ing about what is known as the “ Wheeler 
Compromise.” It will be remembered that 
the majority of a select committee had re- 
ported on the State of Louisiana, to the 
effect that the “ Kellogg Government” was 
largely responsible for the misfortunes of 
that State, and was merely an usurpation of 
authority and should not be recognized by 
the nation. This view was very largely ac- 
cepted by the Northern people. But the 
minority, of which Mr. Wheeler was one, 
reported that affairs in Louisiana owed their 
condition mainly to the want of education, 
particularly by the negro, Out of these two 
reports arose the double-sided complexion 
of the Louisiana Legislature, in being Re- 
publican in the Senate and Democratic in 
the House, while Mr. Kellogg retained the 
Governorship. This was the “ Wheeler 
Compromise.” 

His views with regard to State and na- 
tional policy are further indicated by his 
votes in connection with other important 
Congressional measures ; viz., in favor of 
the land grant to the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road, March, 1871; against a constitutional 
amendment providing that the “ public lands 
of the United States, except mineral lands, 
shall not be disposed of except to actual 
settlers for homestead purposes only,” 
March, 1872; in favor of a resolution re- 
ducing the appropriation for the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Commission from $50,000 to 
$10,000, April, 1872 ; against Mr. Willard’s 
Civil Service Reform bill, forbidding mem- 
bers of Congress to interfere in any way 
with Government appointments, April, 1872 ; 
against putting tea and coffee on the free 
list, March, 1871; in favor of reducing the 
tariff on certain articles ten per centum, 
May 8, 1872; in favor of removing the duty 
from coal and salt, February, 1872; and 
against the “ Salary Grab” act. 

Mr. Wheeler was appointed a member of 
the Board of Commissioners of the State 
Survey which was authorized by the New 
York Legislature in the spring of 1876. 

What may be expected from his influence 
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in the new and responsible position which 
he now occupies, as the second officer of 
the nation, is very clearly expressed in his 
letter accepting the nomination of the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, the paragraphs of which, 
relating to those foremost questions of the 
currency, the ballot, and civil service, are 
annexed : 

“ The just obligations to public creditors 
—created when the Government was in the 
throes of threatened dissolution, and, as 
an indispensable condition of its salvation, 
guaranteed by the lives and blood of thou- 
sands of its brave defenders—are to be kept 
with religious faith, as are all the pledges 
subsidiary thereto and confirmatory thereof. 
In my judgment the pledge of Congress, of 
January 14, 1875, for the redemption of the 
notes of the United States in coin, is the 
plighted faith of the nation, and national 
honor, simple honesty, and justice to the 
people, whose permanent welfare and pros- 
perity are dependent upon true money as 
the basis of their pecuniary transactions, all 
demand the scrupulous observance of this 
pledge; and it is the duty of Congress to 
supplement it with such legislation as shall 
be necessary for its strict fulfillment. 

“In our system of government intelli- 
gence must give safety and value to the 
ballot. Hence the common schools of the 
land should be preserved in all their vigor, 
while, in accordance with the spirit of the 
Constitution, they and all their endowments 
should be secured by every possible and 
proper guaranty against every form of sec- 
tarian influence or control. 

“There should be the strictest economy 
in the expenditures of the Government, con- 
sistent with its effective administration, and 
all unnecessary offices should be abolished. 

“Offices should be conferred only upon 
the basis of high character and particular 
fitness, and should be administered only as 
public trusts, and not for private advantage. 

“ The foregoing are chief among the car- 
dinal principles of the Republican party, 
and to carry them into full, practical effect 
is the work it now has in hand. To the 
completion of its great mission, we address 
ourselves in hope and confidence, cheered 
and stimulated by the recollection of its past 
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achievements ; remembering that, under 
God, it is to that party that we are indebted 
in this Centennial year of our existence for 
a preserved, unbroken Union; for the fact 
that there is no master or slave throughout 
our broad domains, and that emancipated 
millions look upon the ensign of the Repub- 
lic as the symbol of the fulfilled declaration 
that all men are created free and equal, and 
the guaranty of their own equality, under 
the law, with the most highly favored citi- 
zen of the land. To the intelligence and 
conscience of all who desire good govern- 
ment, good will, good money, and universal 
prosperity, the Republican party—not un- 
mindful of the imperfection and shortcom- 
ings of human organizations, yet, with the 
honest purpose of its masses, promptly to 
retrieve all errors and to summarily punish 
all offenders against the laws of the coun- 
try—confidently submits its claims for the 
continued support of the American people.” 

Mr. Wheeler is of medium size, with a 
strong frame, full of nervous energy ; his 
complexion shows a free, well-vitalized cir- 
culation, and his manner is spoken of as 
cordial and hearty in business and social 
life. We are of opinion that the party 
which selected him for the second place on 
their ticket showed a high degree of sa- 
gacity, and that he will fully meet expecta- 
tion as a wise and efficient national officer. 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE MORALITY OF 
OUR PUBLIC MEN.—A few weeks before 
his death, Vice-President Wilson was din- 
ing at the same table with a well-known 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
who raised the question as to the degene- 
racy of our public men with each genera- 
tion of the Republic. Mr. Wilson spoke 
at some length from his own long experi- 
ence of public life, comparing the many 
Congresses of which he had been a mem- 
ber, and showing how rapidly and decidedly 
the moral character of their membership 
had risen during the recent decades of our 
history. Especially have drunkenness, pro- 
fanity, and licentiousness decreased among 
public men. The heroes of forty and fifty 
years back, whose lives are the theme even 
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of our Sunday-school books, and whose 
characters are continually held up to the 
admiration and imitation of our young peo- 
ple, were almost to a man persons whose 
morals would not now bear inspection. 


And even the confusions and disturbances 
which occur in the halls of Congress, though 
sufficiently numerous and undignified, are 
as nothing to the disgraceful rows which 
once took place there.—Penn Monthly. 


> 





HISTOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF A SOUL. 


N what follows, while giving the lay read- | cial structure as bone, nerve, or muscle, and 


er a general map of the progress of the 
science of tissues, it is my intention to indi- 
cate that histology has ‘now to offer a very 
conclusive scientific demonstration of the 
existence of a soul in man—that is to say, 
of a psychic man, of whom the physically 
organic man is but a material symbol. The 


sordid materialism to which the cell-theory | 


in its earlier forms steadily tended, has been 
so far corrected by later and deeper investi- 
gations as to admit of the superimposure of 
higher and more spiritual views of life upon 
the solid basis of induction ; and it may now 
be held, not only without contradiction of 
the received tenets of physiology, but in 
strict harmony with its data: 

1. That life is a wz's essentials in the ac- 
ceptation of the term employed by the older 
physiologists, and that, in addition to the 
association of functions (ensemble des fonc- 
tions) constituting the normal activity of a 
living organism, there is a higher element 
to which such functions are subordinated. 

2. That the soul is a psychic entity, co- 
extensive with the nervous system, and 
through it, affecting, codrdinating, and ex- 
pressing its being in the exsemile des fonc- 
dons of the material body. 

As I proceed with a brief résumé of the 
development of histological science it will 
be seen, I think, that modern investigation 
furnishes a very full and complete vindica- 
tion of the view that the evolution of struc- 
tures is a psychic process, and that a psychic 
Principle enters intimately into the consti- 
tution of living bodies, codrdinates the for- 
mation of tissues, and gives unity and law 
to all those operations of life that the mi- 
croscope reveals. 

The word tissue, Greek ioroc, whence his- 
tology, the science of tissues, is employed 
by Physiologists to designate any such s-e- 





is hence a term of large and varying appli- 
cation. Asa science, histology is indebted 
for its extraordinary development, during 
the last half a century, to the perfection of 
the microscope as an instrument of scien- 
tific investigation. For about two centuries 
after Jansen, of Holland, discovered the 
principle of the compound microscope, the 
instrument was still regarded by the learned 
world as a deceptive toy, which, in the hands 
of a few enthusiasts, such as Wolfe of the 
seventeenth century, had resulted in certain 
illusive and sensational doctrines of intimate 
structure; and although Baron Holler ap- 
pears to have availed himself of the instru- 
ment to some extent in his work on physi- 
ology, that classic authority nowhere ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness, except in a 
single contested passage. Wolfe, Holler’s 
contemporary, who laid the foundation of 
the science by many valuable discoveries, 
was treated as an impostor in his own day, 
and his work passed into a proverb for 
quackery, from the obloquy of which it has 
but lately been rescued by Prof. Huxley, who 
shows that he really anticipated many of the 
important doctrines of modern histology. 
The science of tissues may be considered 
as having passed through three successive 
stages of development, commencing with 
the very early investigations of Wolfe, which, 
considering the then undeveloped capacity 
of the microscope, were conspicuously exact 
and comprehensive, and ending with those 
of Dr. Lionel S. Beale, of London, the au- 
thor of a series of volumes on the evolution 
and intimate structure of nervous and other 
tissues, remarkable alike for extent and ac- 
curacy of observation and for striking orig- 
inality of conclusion. The first stage, which 
includes the works of Wolfe, Malpighi, 
Leenwenhoeck, Spallanzani, and other cele- 
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brated names of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, was remarkable for the ex- 
tent of its discoveries, but did not arrive at 
any demonstrable theory of the origin and 
development of tissues. The second, which 
must be limited to the thirty years from 
1820 to 1850, was opened by Schwann and 
Schleiden, the propounders of the cell the- 
ory, which regards the cell as the first form 
of all living tissues, whether vegetable or 
animal, and such miscellular organisms as 
the monas (an infusorian) as the primordial 
types of life. During the progress of this 
theory the definition of the term cell suf- 
fered important modifications. With Schlei- 
den and Schwann it was a very complex 
body, having a transparent spot at or near 
the center, surrounded by a less transparent 
matter designated as the cell-contents, and 
enclosed in-a thin membranous sac styled 
the cell-wall.. A nucleated white blood cor- 
puscle presents the older conception of the 
cell in its most typical form. The nucleated 
ameceba is another illustration. Presently 
blood corpuscles were observed in which 
no transparent spot was visible, and by and 
by it was found that the membranous en- 
velope was by no means an invariable ele- 
ment, and that such organisms as the nucle- 
ated amceba must be regarded as very com- 
plex products, as compared with the simple 
and globular, but apparently structureless 
monas. As the old definition of the cell 
gave way before investigation, the proto- 
plasmic theory of life obtained greater 
prominence under Huxley, Dujardin, and 
Beale, and the cell theory has been less 
insisted upon than it formerly was, under 
Ehrenberg, Henlé, Valentine, and others. 
This reaction against the cell-theory may 
be regarded as sufficiently distinguishing 
the existing doctrines of histology from 
those of the second stage in the develop- 
ment of that science, to justify scientific 
writers in grouping them together as the 
protoplasmic period. The term protoplasm 
was first employed by Remak about the 
year 1850, but is synonymous with surcode 
as employed by Dujardin, who must be re- 
garded as the discoverer of this physical 
basis of life. 

The view of the earlier expounders of the 





cell-theory was, that each cell was an or- 
ganism leading an independent life as re- 
spects its own vital processes. According 
to this view, an animal body was a vast 
bee-hive of minute beings, each the seat of 
a special life, but all more or less subordi- 
nated to the purposes of the larger organism. 
To illustrate the point more clearly, a human 
brain was to the older microscopists an 
assemblage of innumerable little cells, each 
of which -had. a certain independence as a 
microscopic brain ; and thus, from myriads 
upon myriads of little brains, some round, 
some elongated, some bipolar, others tripo- 
lar and multipolar, was built up that com- 
plex organ comprehensively described as 
the encephalon. Ehrenberg, of Berlin, was 
the first to give consistent development to 
this theory as respects the structure of the 
nervous system, and to regard it as a com- 
plex association of an infinite number of 
nervous centers, each having its own psy- 
chical life, but each subordinated to the as- 
sociate psychic function of the mass. A 
muscular fiber, in a similar manner, is in 
its origin composed of a linear arrange- 
ment of these minute globular bodies; 
while, in connective tissue fibers, the fila- 
mentous structure seems to be due to the 
elongation and matting of the cells into a 
compact web—a process which may be ob- 
served in its various stages in the foetal de- 
velopment of the abdominal integuments. 
Cuticle, again, is observed to consist of a 
tessellated arrangement of flattened - cells, 
resembling minute transparent scales. But 
it is in the development of epithelial tissue 
that the comparatively unpracticed micro- 
scopist may most readily, with little prepa- 
ration of his sections, find illustrations of 
the cell-theory in histology. The value of 
Ehrenberg’s Memoir to the Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin, 1836, in simplifying the 
study of the nervous system, and unfolding 
the psychic processes, was incalculable to 
physiology. According to that memoir, for 
example, the fundamental conception of a 
nervous system may be regarded as a cell, 
in which psychic energy is generated, and 
a filamentous process by which its influence 
is propagated; and the complex nervous 
organism of a man consists of nothing more 
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than a systematic arrangement into larger 
centers and nerves, of a practically incom- 
putable series of such fundamental types. 
In a similar way, under the proper treat- 
ment, bones, cartilages, mucous membranes, 
and other complex tissues are observed to 
consist of cells (the bioplasms of Dr. Beale) 
under various degrees of transformation. 
Beautiful as this theory was, and sus- 
tained as it is by innumerable facts, more 
comprehensive investigations have resulted 
in raising many doubts as to the universal- 
ity of the cell as a morphological unit, and 
its importance in that aspect appears to be 
waning. M. Robin, one of the most promi- 
nent microscopists of France, for example, 
regards the fiber as being as primary as 
the cell in the evolution of structures, and 
thus establishes two classes of morphologi- 
cal: elements, the fibrous and the cellular; 
while, again, the generation of cells and 
fibers from amorphous protoplasm, is now 
agreed to be preceded by the phenomenon 
of granulation. According to these later 
doctrines, as a first step in the development 
of tissues, granules of such exceeding mi- 
nuteness as only to be visible at 800 and 
1,000 diameters, present themselves in the 
hitherto structureless and transparent mass. 
These granules, as observed in human blood, 
are of very uniform diameter, about ,4, 
of a millimetre; and, according to the lat- 
est observations in this department, it ap- 
pears that by aggregation they form cells, 
and by linear approximation primitive fibrils, 
The preponderance of evidence thus seems 
to support the view that the monas (a very 
low type of cell organism) and the vibrio 
(a mere animated fiber) are equally primi- 
tive structures, and that the granule is prop- 
erly the morphological unit from which all 
tissues are derived. Of the laws that deter- 
mine the arrangement of granules into cells, 
on the one hand, and into fibrils, on the 
other, nothing whatever is known as yet. 
Very recent observations have contributed 
to show that, in the formation of cells, they 
arrange themselves in threes, fives, sevens, 
nines, elevens, and so on, in odd numbers 
rarely exceeding seventeen. In blood plas- 
ma, the tendency of such granules to arrange 
themselves into corpuscles may be very 





appreciably stimulated by adding a trace df 
hypophosphite of ammonia to the specimen 
under inspection ; so that, as Dr. Lehmann 
was the first to remark, it is tolerably cer- 
tain that the development of structure in 
amorphous protoplasm, is dependent upon 
the presence of a phosphorous trace in the 
compound, generally existing as a phos- 
phate, but in nervous tissues usually taking 
the hypophosphite form. The evolution of 
the phosphorous trace and the development 
of the tendency to cell formation always 
accompany each other. The most common 
forms under which the former appears in 
living tissees are the phosphates of lime and 
magnesia ; ghosphite of ammonia, potash, 
and magnesia s*nitrogenous and oleo-nitro- 
genous hypophosphites of lime, potash, soda, 
ammonia, and iron; hypophosphite in com- 
bination with albumen, and hydrated hypo- 
phosphorus acid in combination with oil. 
The distinction between protagon, the 
special basis of nervous tissue, and proto- 
plasm, the general basis of all tissues, con- 
sists in so simple a process as the disap- 
pearance of the sulphurous trace in the 
latter, and its substitution by hypophos- 
phites ; while, in the development of osse- 
ous, muscular, and areolar tissues, the phos- 
phates of potash, soda, lime, magnesia, and 
iron are active agents; so that, under its 
various forms, this phosphorous trace may 
be designated as the organizer and tissue- 
generator of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, and the source of all the varied mor- 
phological phenomena illustrated in the 
growth of living bodies from a simple al- 
buminoid basis. This basis may be studied 
in one of its simplest forms in fish-spawn 
and in the ova of higher animals. One 
noticeable feature in the history of the his- 
tological science should not be permitted to 
escape the attention of the general reader, 
and that is the constantly increasing sim- 
plicity of statement and view that has ac- 
companied its more recent, literature under 
Frey and Stricker in Germany, Robin in 
France, and Carpenter, Huxley, and Beale 
in England, as compared with the intricate 
and detailed theories of Schwann and Schlei- 
den. This simpiification of the science has 
been due mainly to the less stress that mod- 
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ern microscopists have’ been inclined to | 


place upon the cell as a first form of tissue, 
and to the recognition of protoplasm as 
(though uniform in its constitution in the 


germ of the plant and the ovum of the ani- | 


mal) the material basis of life; together 
with a corresponding recognition of prota- 
gon, the special basis of nervous tissue, 
differing from protoplasm only in the sub- 
stitution of a phosphorous for the sulphur- 
ous trace in the latter, as the material basis 
of all our psychic activities, and the source 
of the law of modality, by which like pro- 
duces like. It is, for instance, the presence 
of a protagonous element in the wheat grain 
that determines the production of a wheat 
plant from the germinal matter contained 
in it. While, therefore, protoplasm is the 
vital and growing matter of all living bod- 
ies, whether animal or vegetable, its correl- 
ative, protagon, is that which codrdinates 
its organization into tissues having special 
functions, and determines all its various 
morphological products ; and, as protagon 
is only another name for nervous matter, 
it seems to be one of the inferences of mod- 
ern histology, that morphology is a psychic 
process rather than a strictly vital one. The 
designing intelligence with which the old 
metaphysicians invested the processes of or- 
ganic nature, a dream as it seemed to histol- 
ogists thirty years since, finds a sufficient 
material substratum in our later and nicer 
investigations regarding the origin and de- 
velopment of tissues. To the elder cell- 
theorists, the larger life of an organism 
was simply the sum of millions of independ- 
ent, but associated cell lives. In the light 
of recent histological doctrines, the larger 
life of the organism is seen to furnish the 
laws under which tissues are evolved, and to 
be the end toward which all morphological 
changes are directed, from the first organ- 
izing movements in the ovum to the adult 
development of the animal. Wolfe, the fa- 
ther of histological science, held this view, 
which was subverted during the eight- 
eenth century, but has been substantially 
reaffirmed by later investigations. 

It has been only in studies of very recent 
date that the universality of protagon—the 
special substratum of the psychic activities 





associated with life—has been compara- 
tively demonstrated. Its coéxtent with pro- 


toplasm in vegetable as well as animal , 


structures, is now one of the verities of 
science; but, so far as can yet be traced, 
it exists in the latter in an amorphous state, 
scattered and diffused, but extractible in 
small quantities. By patiently separating 


the inner cuticle of the wheat grain, and 


digesting it in alcohol, protagon is precipi- 
tated as a fatty substance, in the same man- 
ner as by mincing the animal brain and 
subjecting it to a similar treatment. It 
exists in the ova and blood of animals in 
an abundance nearly proportional to the 
comparative complexity of structure and 
function that the adult life of the animal 
illustrates. It is the proper physical basis, 
in a word, of that principle of order and 
beauty, of coherence and harmony, that 
informs all the operations of organic nature 
with the evidences of design, of adaptation 
to an end, and renders nature a psychical 
problem, appealing equally to the artistic, 
the emotional, and the rational elements of 
the soul. 

At present, I have only set down a brief 
memorandum of somcthing which may be 
elaborated hereafter, by way of assisting to 
resolve a possible doubt in the mind of some 
bewildered reader, as to there being any in- 
ductive evidence that man is a psychic 
entity. FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 





CANNIBALS IW POLYNESIA.—Until lately 
no attempt has been made to Christianize 
the islands known as New Britain and New 
Ireland, in Western Polynesia. Two years 
ago a number of Fijian converts, under the 
leadership of a noble Wesleyan missionary, 
and with the sanction of the Board, took 
their lives in their hands, and carried the 
Gospel to those benighted regions. They 
were received very kindly ; neat chapels were 
erected, the natives supplying the labor and 
materials, and the work has begun with most 
favorable prospects. Meanwhile most inter- 
esting observations have been made of the 
customs of the natives of those distant 
islands. In race the people are strictly 
Papuan. They are nearly all cannibals. In 
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one house thirty-five human lower jaw-bones and yet seem to be fairly intelligent. In 
were counted, and a smoke-dried hand was | New Britain the natives affirm most posi- 
hanging up, while outside the same house | tively the existence of a race of men with 
seventy-six notches in a cocoanut-tree were | tails, with whom they are often at war, 
counted, each of which represented a human | and when the missionaries expressed their 
being who had been cooked and eaten there. | doubts, they volunteered to waylay a speci- 
In another village one of the party, going | men, and so compel their belief. They de- 
into a native house to light his pipe, found | nied most indignantly the supposition that 
a woman roasting the thigh and leg of a | they must be monkeys, asking if monkeys 
man killed the day before. Nearly all the | fight with spears, plant yams, or build houses. 
men and most of the women are quite naked, ' —/Vastonal Repository. 














{siognomy, or Bins x {race 


Of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, aud doth the body make.—Spenser, 











RHINOLOGY, OR THE SCIENCE OF THE NOSE. 


[FROM THE GERMAN.] 


‘FELL me what induced you to write} Lavater attained in this science a great 


such a work!” asked the Emperor | superiority. “His insight,” said Goethe, 
Joseph, of Austria, of the pious minister and | “into individual man was almost beyond 
celebrated physiognomist Lavater, about a | conception; one was amazed in listening to 
hundred years ago, when the latter had just | him when conversing familiarly about this 
published his “Physiognomic Fragments,” | or that man ; indeed, it was frightful to live 
“for the promotion of the near a man who could read 
knowledge of human nature every line which nature had 
and the love of mankind.” / imparted to our face. Thus, 
Lavater answered: “ While / for instance, he discovered in 
drawing portraits I observed a stranger, who once visited 
peculiar similarities between ~* him, a murderer at first sight, 
certain features of some of my \ although he was a man of cul- 
friends, as, for instance, simi- / ture and refinement.” This 


lar noses. I directed my ob- / a) knowledge he intended to es- 


servations also to other parts, tablish and propagate as a sci- 
to individual features, outlines ence for the promotion of phi- 
of the forehead, of the skull, of re: lanthropy, and already at that 
the bones, and at the same time he had indicated the af- 
time to the disposition of the terward-developed doctrine of 
fundamental faculty of man, to Fig. x. Human Nature. Anthropol- 
the proportion of his activity ogy, which is made use of by 
and passivity ; in general, to the susceptibility | well-meaning Socialists, shows in criminals 
and power which are expressed in the struc- a Government’s owm# crime, which is, as 
ture of the face. More difficult to ascertain, | Bettina says, “‘ partly a malady, that, instead 
but nevertheless more certain, are the de- | of being punished, ought to be cured.” In- 
markations expressive of character and ac- ' deed, Physiognomy and Cranioscopy, or, 
tivity in a tranquil face.” ' more properly, Phrenology, with its correct 
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perception and judgment of the peculiar 
formation of man, will, if combined with 
real science, contribute greatly to the more 
humane treatment of delinquents, according 
to their nature and guilt. But in this study 
and science the hands, and even the feet, 
should not be left unnoticed. The so-called 
Chiromancy, or the art of fortune-telling, 
still practiced by gypsies, from the linea- 
ments of the palm of the hand, pointed, in 
ancient times, toward the hand as belonging 
to Physiognomy. 

Carus, of Dresden, wrote a very interesting 
article about the form of the hand; and an 
English writer has lately published a book 
about the thumb, and tried to point out that 
from the three joints and their proportions 
to each other, all the characteristics of men 
may be deduced. Perhaps we must even 
go down to the feet and the toes. The flat 
feet of the negroes have by some ethnolo- 
gists been held out as an argument 
against their capacity for culture. 
Burmeister wrote a creditable phys- 
iognomical treatise on the foot. If 
this science, therefore, reaches from 
the foot to the head, we must not 
omit noticing whether a man’s body 
is short or long, thick or thin, etc.; 
in short, we must obtain from all 
parts of the countenance and body all the 
wisdom which we believe may be discov- 
ered in relation to one’s person, and thus 
secure a true judgment. 

But it will nevertheless be interesting to 
inquire what and how much can be per- 
ceived in one’s nose, for Lavater, in his 
“ Physiognomy,” commenced therewith. At 
first sight we find the most remarkable va- 
rieties in noses, as Roman, Greek, Jewish, 
Negro, frog, ram, eagle or hawk, stump, 
pug, and flat noses, fearful snuff or ferret, 
and shapeless bottle noses, which are stuck 
either dwarf-like above the upper lip, or 
bulged out like a gigantic cucumber, or like 
a shovel or the beak of certain marsh birds, 
etc. Other noses resemble, perhaps, a chisel, 
and sometimes the noses of drunkards are 
changed into copper-mines. In the follow- 
ing remarks we will consider some of the 
most important shapes of noses for the 
benefit of our readers, but without any 
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malicious purpose of leading them by the 
nose, 

In the first place, we will lay our finger on 
our nose, in order to try our sagacity in an- 
swering the following question: With what 


Fig. 3.—MENELAUvs. 
peculiarities of character is the nose in its 
different forms connected? It is, as known, 
the real promontory of the facial landscape, 
and equals the smaller side of a truncated 
cone, to which the head forms the shaft. 
Its distinction as an olfactory organ, or as 
the funnel of the lungs, does not come into 
consideration hereby. For us it is only the 
extended organ of expression for manifesting 
the inner character of men, and the mode 
and manner of its manifestations are there- 
fore a guide tq his conduct and appearance 
in society. A great deal, but not all, can 
be read on one’s nose. The degree of en- 
ergy for acting, of irritation, or indulgence, 
and self-command are frequently 
expressed in the structure of the 
nose. Just as the middle part 
of the head with the cheeks cor- 
responds with our feelings, with 
our real “ Zo,” with all our inner 
life, so the nose, according to its 
form, discloses different inclina- 
tions of our Zgo, or personality, 
in respect to our surroundings. 
One may probably hoax a man in 
different ways, but not through his own nose. 
Nose wisdom depends first upon the size of 
this note of exclamation in the face. It may 
indicate the strength of our natural disposi- 
tion to muscular and mental activity ; also the 
strength of the voice, and the degree of the 
inclination of the mind to influence by word 
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and action the outer world. The voice is 
stronger for acoustic reasons on account of 
a larger sound-board, whereby we may men- 
tion that speaking through the nose is less 
a natural defect than a consequence of neg- 
lect and of conceit, as we find conceited 
persons usually have the unpleasant habit 
of snuffling. 

As‘a rule, the male sex has, together with 
more energy, a larger nose than the female 
sex, and woe to the man who can not set 
against the Amazon nose of his better half 
a comparatively larger proboscis! Men 
who take hold of their noses and think them 
comparatively large, should not triumph too 
soon, as the large nose will not always save 
them from petticoat government, much less 
when the nose is very strong toward the 
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Fig. s. 
front, while the chin is drawn back, as 
shown in profile, Fig. 1. 

As military men excel through a decisive 
and independent behavior, so we find among 
them the largest and perhaps best noses; 
even a flat or snub-nosed country boy, after 
having been for some years in military train- 
ing, assumes a better nose. The Jewish 
nose compares with the soldier nose only 
seemingly, as the upper part of their noses, 
the root, which is indicative of personal 
courage, is but feebly perfected. A large 
nose, without this sign of courage, only in- 
dicates the babbler, who thrusts his nose 
into every corner, as shown in profile No. 7, 
when a real heroic nose of an enterprising 
and energetic man is marked thereby, the 
root of the nose in the profile is set off prom- 
inently ; for instances, compare the noses of 





Napoleon, Cesar, Apollo, Hercules, Mene- 
laus in Fig. 3, that of Diomed in Fig. 6, 
and of Achilles, with a babbling and spirit- 
less nose, like that of Paris, in Fig. 7. In 


Fig. 6.—Diomep. 


short, large-nosed men will always appear 
comparatively more energetic, more quiet, 
and cold-blooded in all their activity and 
expressions than those with small noses. 
Size, however, is only a very general idea 
in itself, from which but little can be inferred, 
as much depends upon its form and propor- 
tion to other parts of the face. In order to 
measure the size itself exactly, it is necessary 
to take into consideration the height, z.<., 
the perpendicular distance of the line from 
the beginning to the end of the nose, and 
the breadth at the bridge, and the depth. 
The height of the nose is certainly in 


Fig. 7.—Paris. 


proportion to the degree of power in the 
endurance of impressions on the mind and 
in the patience of submission. The one 
who submits to everything has a nose like 
the one in Fig. 8, whereas men of irritable 
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and impatient character may have a short, 
as also concave, nose, as shown in Figs. 9 
and 2. Yet the owner of such a nose may 
evolve a great deal of energy, life, and cheer- 
fulness, especially if, as in Fig. 9, the nose 
developes itself a little toward flatness. 

The continually discontented, especially 
the professional political reformer, has nei- 
ther a fine nor a high nose, but always a 
decidedly low one. At any rate, contented- 
ness is dependent upon the height of the 
nose, and at the same time upon the lower 
jaw; therefore a face like that in Fig. 8 is 
without passion, and.without passion there 
is no great achievement possible. 

A broad nose indicates generally consid- 
erable bodily strength and want of elegance 
and fineness in motion, and the possessor 
of such a one is more suited to struggle and 
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herculean work; whereas the possessor of a 
fine small nose distinguishes himself in men- 
tal achievements in the drawing-room. If 
the small and fine nose belong to a mur- 
derer, he will choose as a weapon the dag- 
ger, but the criminal with a broad nose will 
grip the ax or club. The noses shown on 
antique works of art are almost always 
broad, especially the front line, which not 
seldom forms a flat surface, whereas modern 
noses of a higher intellect are more or less 
sharpened. 

The depth of the nose—the distance from 
the tip to the jaw—has some meaning; it 
denotes energy and muscular activity, and 
especially voice. The more an animal is 
developed in intelligence, the more its nose 
projects from the mass of the upper jaw, or 





cheek. The upper jaw of animals stretches 
more or less forward, so that the profile 
(facial angle), instead of being, as by men, 
almost perpendicular, is nearly horizontal. 


Fig. 9. 


Without going into further and uncertain 
details, we will only remark that the more 
the nose projects, the more the instincts and 
passions are developed, and vice versa. Thus 
we may not annoy with impunity the owner 
of a strongly-projecting and pointed nose 
and upper jaw, as in Fig. 5. The injudi- 
cious and assuring man has a!ways 1 strong 
projecting nose and upper lip, and is usually 
criticising everything without examination, 
however much knowledge may be necessary 
to understand it. This is really the man 
who thrusts his nose in every corner; he 
who carefully examines and bases his mod- 
est opinion on knowledge, and who pos- 
sesses a thorough education, bears, as a 


Fig. 10. 


rule, a more perpendicular nose, as in Fig. 4. 
The strong arch over the upper part of the 
nose made by the forehead, and seen in 
some persons, forms a physiognomic pecul- 
iarity of importance. This arch is, accord- 
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ing to Vogt, the sign of language. Men 


wise of others a great deal of obedience and 


without this arch are poor speakers, and a | subservience ; persons with such a nose are 


serious injury to this part of the head may 
even destroy the faculty of speech. The 
particulars relating to this belong chiefly to 
the sphere of Phrenology. According to 
the way the nose projects from the base for- 
ward by the cheeks, and according to the 
form of the profile, the different degrees of 
freedom and energy in the appearance and 
personal manner may be predicated, and the 
degree of humane and intelligent culture 
may be conjectured the more the cheek 
stands back from the nose and leaves 
it in independence of the surrounding 
features. 

Much depends upon the sharpness or flat- 
ness of the nose; as, for instance, the dis- 
tinguishing of oneself before the world, 
and the peculiarities of conduct. The lower 
animal has, in comparison with men, no 
nose at all, or only a slight indication of 
one; and in correspondence it has no preci- 
sion, no culture in its conduct; it does not 
care how it satisfies its instinct, its passions 
—eating and drinking in a promiscuous 
fashion. So the negroes and other wild 
nations, having small flat noses, are defi- 
cient in esthetic sentiment. Men of some 
education, living in cities, have always a 
nose of more definite cut than illiterate 
country people, and people who, through 
severe educational or disciplinary training, 
have gained a true gentility, have obtained 
with it usually a well-formed and more or 
less sharply-cut nose. 

A nose, as the one in Fig. 11, may be- 
come inconvenient to other people, as it in- 
dicates too much energy, agd demands like- 





| too determined in their conduct in society, 


and will hardly allow other people to assert 
their opinion ; such men are in place as cap- 
tains of drilled companies on the battle- 
field as commanders. The concave feature, 
grooved in the ridge and sharp-pointed, 
like Fig. 10, is the nose of a ferreting, snuf- 
fling and smelling-about person. Like the 
beak of certain marsh birds, this seems con- 
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Fig. 11. 


stituted not only for smelling, but also for 
penetrating and shoveling up of all sorts of 
refuse in daily life; people so characterized 
scent and snuffle out a number of mysteri- 
ous things which would better be left buried 
and hidden. 

“ Nose, as usual,” is very often the com- 
mon term in passports and warrants; per- 
sons whose noses are thus classified, need 
not be sorry, as they may possess many 
qualities and talents too good to be fixed as 
appendages to their noses. 





CHARACTER IN THE VOICE. 


— in the New England Four- 

nal of Education has been observing 
and thinking on this subject, and briefly 
concludes that— 

“Deep voices carry convictions of author- 
ity. Everything moves before the deep- 
toned teacher. There is force in his words. 
They carry power as do the shafts and belts 
from the engine, till, systematically, slowly, 
and steadily, the rough material to which 





the power is applied, is transformed into 
useful elements of civilization. 

“Shrill voices hint at exhausted power. 
Scholars stare at a teacher’s squeak. His 
words pierce. They serve as a pistol-shot 
among a crowd of raging urchins, inflicting 
a sudden, stinging pain; or the smallest of 
Gatling guns popping facts and queries in 
the recitation. 

“The low pitch gives scope for rising to 
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a climax. © The high pitch is at the climax. 
The former gives a pleasing variety; the 
latter, an irritating monotony. Deep tones 
breathe the hearty love of the father, the 
close fondness of the mother, and the lover’s 
fervid vow. Shrill tones utter the vindictive 
rebuke of the tyrant, the taunts of the dis- 
tant enemy, and the competitor’s sarcastic 
criticisms. The low pitch is usually accom- 
panied by the falling inflection, as if it came 
from a higher being down to the hearer’s 
comprehension. The high pitch associates 
vith the rising inflection, as if it shot up- 
ward to higher minds. 

“ A teacher lowers self in raising the voice 
and inflection. The ignorant do that in 
their disputes. ‘When two men quarrel, he 
who raises his voice first is the one in the 
wrong.’ The high tone and rising inflection 
encourage a dispute. Scholars feel it, and 
are tempted to reply with disrespect. A 
teacher raises self by lowering the pitch and 
inflection. Superiority is instantly felt. This 
is the tone of power. The parent uses it 
when love and authority are blended. The 
statesman uses it, and ennobles his govern- 
ment. The full-souled clergyman uses it, 
and enriches Christian life. 

“ High and rising: low and falling! They 
are contraries. In metaphors, the former 
is the favorite. In the abstract, it suggests 
to the imagination desired attainments. In 
the concrete with voice, we want the latter. 
The latter is positive, the former, negative. 
The former hints at doubt, distrust, and ig- 
norance; the latter convinces of unhesitat- 
ing right. Whatever exasperated you as a 
scholar more than the teacher with a shrill, 
squeaking voice, who ‘ would have order by 
fair means or foul,’ and who ‘ weuld have 
that lesson recited, if you had to stay till 
dark!’ What encouraged you more than 
the full, deep tones of the teacher who said 
he ‘wanted you all to have your own way,’ 
but at the same time made you hope that 
your way would be his way; and who ‘only 
asked you to do your duty on the lesson,’ 
but made you feel to the depths of your 
heart that it was your duty to get the whole 
lesson perfectly! Success in teaching de- 
mands the study of self as well as methods, 





for methods are modified by personalities, 
of which the tone of voice is not insignifi- 
cant.” 





THE SUNBEAM. 


“T must be up,” saith the sun’s bright ray, 
**Over the land to roam ; 

To send my warm and cheering ray 
Into many a lonely home: 


“ Where death has spoil’d the circle. 
I will gild the empty seat, 

And cast a gleam to the mourning heart, 
As I beam in the cyes that weep. 


“T must pass through the crowded city— 
Creep down the narrow lane— 

To smile in, on the sick and old, 
Through many a dusty pane. 


* And last, on the attic windows 
I linger, the gloom to chase, 

And many’s the anxious brow I see— 
Oh, many’s the weary face ! 


“Till weeping, I pass o’er the mountains, 
To dip at the ridge of blue : 

While the farmer, looking at the grass, 
Remarks on the ‘heavy dew.’ ” 

Quebec. WINNIFRED A. ROSS. 
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POPPING IT “GRAVELY.”—An Irish 
girl, who was wery anxious that her scatter- 
brained brother should not be refused by the 
demure young Englishwoman with whom 
he had fallen desperately in love, implored 
him to try to propose with the seriousness 
becoming the occasion. He vowed solemnly 
that he would behave as if he were acting as 
chief mourner at his father’s funeral. The 
demure young lady, in imitation of many of 
her countrywomen, graciously accepted her 
wild Irish lover. 

She, however, confided to her bosom friend 
that Edmund had proposed in rather an odd 
way. He had taken her after church to see 
the family vault, and had there, in a se- 
pulchral voice, asked her if she would like 
to lay her bones beside his bones. This 
he evidently thought was a proper way 
to fulfill the promise made to his sister ot 
treating the matter with becoming serious- 
ness, 
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a “saens vs oo ww ” 














Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
‘Thou a.t the nurse of virtue. 








SELFISH versus UNSELFISH AIMS OF LIFE. 


AN is a compound being; a mysteri- 
ous, living force, whose vitality we 
can not comprehend. But, though we may 
not be able to comprehend the principle of 
life, yet we can comprehend the various 
phases of character which life may exhibit. 
We can comprehend or at least compare a 
selfish motive with an unselfish one. That 
an unselfish nature is the highest that can 
be indulged or cultivated none will deny. 
But there are those who live so utterly false 
to this supreme nature, that it is sacrificed 
at the shrine of a glittering bauble, though 
it be a fool that holds it up. Though it be 
a fool that seeks to entice the infatuated 
victim, still he goes on and om, even if it 
leads him down, down to the lowest possi- 
ble degradation. With this class of people 
there are many ways through which they 
worship the deity, the god, the image of 
their own construction ; an image which is 
stamped in glowing pictures upon the hearts 
of thousands, whose name is written in 
legible characters upon their faces. That 
image is Selfish Success. 

Draw near, gentle reader, and witness 
some of the schemes of plotting thousands 
for attaining to that standard which they 
deify, and then gainsay the assertion that 
they are cheating themselves and cheating 
humanity if you can. 

Here is one with whom to rule is the pre- 
dominant passion. This is a noble motive 
if it be rightly indulged; and is a baneful 
curse when nurtured for selfish purposes 
only. Witness the scheming of that indi- 
vidual, the deeply laid plots to subvert 
others. Honor, principle, truth, and justice 
are sacrificed by him in order that he may 
establish his Moloch and place himself in a 
Position to reign over those whom he has 
trampled upon, whom he has torn, and 





hung, bleeding, upon his shrine, regardless 
of their plaintive tones for mercy. He 
crushes life with extreme torture, nips mo- 
tives in the bud, arrests thought, and exults 
in his triumph with a fiendish exultation. 
There are no interests equal to his, and all 
things are made subservient, if possible, to 
his will. In short, he is a tyrant, and would 
be a god to rule the universe if he could 
gain sush distinction. 

Here is another whose aim in life presents 
a very different phase from the foregoing, 
and yet he is thoroughly selfish. Pleasure 
is his goal. Pleasure he will win though he 
immolate himself, and every one connected 
with him, upon her altar. Were it in his 
power he would create a garden of unlimited 
boundary in which he could live forever—in 
which he could amuse himself forever. Not 
for the pleasure of giving happiness to others 
would he do it; but to insure his own happi- 
ness, which he thinks paramount to all other 
considerations. Seeing he is unable to create 
his garden, he will devise another method 
for gratifying his perverted senses. What 
though it wrings the heart’s blood, drop by 
drop, from a trusted friend or a tender com- 
panion, he cares not so his own selfish aim 
is realized. You and I, reader, will compare 
him with one who constructs a beautiful 
island—an island to float upon the ocean, or 
some other body of water. He fills it with 
exotic flowers of his own choosing, whose 
rare fragrance intoxicates his senses and 
unfits him to appreciate danger. There are 
beautiful vines formed into lovely arbors, in- 
viting to repose and indulgence. There 
are fountains playing with a ceaseless mur- 
mur. There are singing birds among the 
shrubs and flowers. A beautiful creation, 
truly, but we look upon the frail structure 
and shudder at the thought of its dangerous 
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state, when far out in mid-ocean, where its 
floating treasures will be exposed to merci- 
less waves. We try to dissuade him from 
the perilous doom which we feel certain 
awaits him; but the warning does not avail. 
He embarks. He has been so confident of 
his safe transit that we, too, in a good 
staunch ship, set sail and follow, at a safe 
distance, to note his triumph or defeat. For 
many days thesea is so smooth that he floats 
in perfect security. He now laughs at what 
he termed the foolish fears of those who 
counseled him. He indolently reclines in 
one of his luxurious arbors, where the rip- 
pling music of the fountains and the sweet 
songs of birds charm his ear, and breathes 
the heavy perfume of the flowers by which 
he is surrounded. Enchantment has woven 
her tissues around him so completely that 
he does not see the leaden hue which bounds 
the waste of waters at the horizon. Soon 
the elements seem to have broken loose, the 
breeze rises to a gale, and the huge billows 
that roll against our ship make her tremble 
and groan fearfully. The storm is appalling 
while it lasts. When it has ceased, we look 
out upon the foam-capped waves whose 
angry roar seems yet a menace, and look in 
vain for the floating isle of beauty which we 
had followed. Ah! the ocean will keep its 
secret. 

Perhaps, escaping the storm, he floats on 
in indolent ease; or, wrapped in his dreams 
of enchantment, unaware that he is ap- 
proaching a maelstrom. We ride beyond 
the influence of the terrible danger, and with 
stricken hearts watch him go to his doom. 
He gradually, but surely, approaches with 
the circling waves until the velocity, the 
whirling of his floating island, becomes fear- 
ful; then he is suddenly drawn into the 
vortex and is lost. 

Perhaps, escaping the maelstrom, too, he 
may float on until he has almost reached the 
opposite shore, but he has been regardless 
of his course, and now, behold, to what a 
rock-bound coast he is helplessly drifting ! 
We observe that the island has become 
much frailer than it was when he first 
launched it upon the ocean; for the cruel 
waves have unrelentingly worn away its 
particles. Yet, unconscious of his danger, 





the dreamer floats on; and, at last, when he 
thinks his triumph near, his boasted creation 
is flung upon the rocks and dashed into 
thousands of atoms. Reader, you may call 
this a fanciful sketch, but is it not true that 
those whose only aim in life is selfish pleas- 
ure always go on to a fearful end? 

Here is another selfish schemer. Money 
is his god. He has become so callous as to 
disregard the rights of others; for he robs 
his fellow-men by depriving them of their 
just dues to enrich himself. He lives in 
splendor at the expense of others, and often 
resorts to harsh and cruel exactions to ob- 
tain the gold he covets, and that, too, ap- 
parently without compunction. 

And here is yet another who would win 
some literary distinction for a selfish purpose. 
He, indeed, may act wisely in the estimation 
of some, but his aim is an unparalleled emi- 
nence, and to this end he devotes himself, 
irrespective of any other claims. He cares 
not whether his thoughts tend upward to 
the pure and beautiful, or whether they bear 
in them a poison that will sap the founda- 
tions of truth. Surely such sordid, selfish 
aims can not make the schemer happy. 
Compare them with the conduct of the un- 
selfish, the pure, the noble. 

Witness the lives of those who live for 
God and humanity. Ifa ruler, a sovereign, 
it is not his own aggrandizement that he 
seeks, but he devotes himself to the best in- 
terests of his people. He is merciful, truth- 
ful, honorable, just. Jealousy may hurl her 
poisoned shafts at his head, and seek to 
calumniate him by her dark insinuations, 
but he rises above her with a clear, calm 
conscience, knowing that God alone is the 
arbiter of his actions. He wears. the regal 
crown of Truth, and wields the scepter of 
Justice and Equity. He wins the love, the 
homage of the pure and noble of earth, and 
seeks to elevate the aims and alleviate the 
sufferings of humanity. He is one of God’s 
noblemen, and stands without a peer among 
his fellow-men. Pleasure, in itself, is harm- 
less ; devoted to an unselfish purpose it is 
noble. He who beautifies his surroundings, 
his person, his habits, his character, for the 
purpose of giving pleasure to others as well 
as himself, is a true benefactor of his race. 
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He should wear the royal robe of approba- 
tion. Then, again, for an unselfish purpose, 
the accumulation of wealth is noble. In the 
hands of a benefactor what good may it not 
do? The influence, the good may not 
reach very far. Only a small circle may be 
benefited; but in that circle may be starv- 
ing and miserably-clad people, perhaps, who 
owe their lives, the preservation of their ex- 
istence, in a measure, and a great measure 
too, to the kind, beneficent hand that-dis- 
pensed the necessities of life among them, 
and, best of all, gave them employment for 
which they are remunerated in no niggardly 
manner. Not only are the hungry and desti- 
tute fed and clothed, but the eager aspirants 
for knowledge are assisted in their endeavors 
to rise above the ignorance which surrounds 
them, that they, in turn, may become the 
able instructors of others. Wherever a 
penny may be applied to the alleviation of 
suffering humanity, or the elevation of the 
worthy poor, it is joyfully given, accompanied 
with the donor’s blessing. What acontrast, 
indeed, to the selfish man ! 

We have but one more contrast to make 
—men of literary fame. Here is one who 
has won a reputation of which some men 
would be proud; but he wears his honors 
modestly. His noble thoughts have flowed 
like a river from his rapid pen, not more 
rapid, perhaps, than the selfish man’s, but 





they are freighted with principles, with 
aspirations which iift the reader into a 
higher realm of thought, and lead him to a 
nobler life. He did not grasp his pen with 
the intention of winning distinction ; it came 
to him as the result of his unselfish efforts 
to create a taste, a wish for purer thoughts 
and nobler purposes. 

Any, or all, of these unselfish workers 
may be compared with one who takes a 
journey ; whose path at first may be strewn 
with thorns and overhung with clouds of 
impending darkness ; for what soul that has 
accomplished some great good for others 
has not known its days of darkness and sor- 
row, and been torn by the cruel thorns 
(words) of some insinuating gossip? But 
as the traveler passes on with fearless tread, 
the clouds become broken and scattered, 
the sun shines forth, and diffuses his genial 
rays upon the little flowers that are begin- 
ning to spring by the wayside; the breeze 
becomes pure and invigorating, and at last 
he is surrounded by an incomprehensible 
beauty and splendor. To such glory and 
triumph will an unselfish life lead; and 
then there will be the jeweled crown, 
and the approving “Come, ye blessed of 
my Father,’ and the inheritance of that 
splendor which “eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard.” 

ESTHER MILES. 





DOMINANT MIRTHFULNESS. 


A FRENCH gentleman with very large 

and active Mirthfulness, is mentioned 
in the foreign newspapers as spending most 
of his time in contrivances to tease officials, 
and so gratify his love of fun by their em- 
barrassment : 

“Itis his wont,” says the American Regi's- 
ter, “to pack a huge trunk full of trowser- 
Straps, such as are worn with gaiters, using 
hydraulic pressure, as if it were necessary 
to cram five bushels into a three-bushel 
space, then to lure the inspector to open it 
aS a suspicious package, when naturally the 
contents are overset, and the whole force 
of the Custom-house was occupied for 
hours in putting them back. A powerful 





Jack-in-the-box was another device of his 
that was very successful.” But more than 
this is currently reported of this gentleman. 
It is his practice sometimes to leave a 
hamper of very high game at a parcel-office, 
and not take it out, simply sending messcn- 
gers to inquire privately how the strength 
of the odor was progressing. When the 
officers at the parcel-office could not endure 
the infliction any longer, and threw the 
hamper away, M. Vivier would appear 
and politely request the return of his goods. 
Of course a great commotion would follow, 
which in every way, often by the aid of 
lawyers, would be prolonged by M. Vivier 
to his intense secret dehght. Appeals to 
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Parisian courts would be threatened to hum- 
ble village officials, who were warned of the 
nature of court costs. On one occasion it 
is said that M. Vivier blandly asked an old 
gentleman bathing at Boulogne if he had 
seen the shark. The awful hint spread as a 
fact far and wide. Next day it appeared that 
every one had seen the monster. No one 
bathed. M. Vivier smiled, sipped his Bor- 
deaux, and took his departure, thoroughly 
gratified. He had his powerful Jack-in- 
the-box with him co meet all emergencies 
at the railway stations on the wav. Another 
story is told of his appearing at a railway 





station with two valises. The officer curtly 
inquired if they contained anything contra- 
band. “You can see for yourself,” said 
Vivier, blandly offering the key. ‘What 
does this one contain?” demanded the offi- 
cer. “One rattlesnake,” replied Vivier, mild- 
ly. “ And this?” “ Two rattlesnakes,” an- 
swered the humorist, in a pathetic voice. 
The official started back, muttering. A 
conference was held, The table of permit- 
ted articles was anxiously consulted. “No 
duty on rattlesnakes for any number less 
than four,” grumbled the officer. “ You 
may go.” Vivier gently went. 





“GEORGE SAND.” 


N the summer of last year two eminent 

European women died. Of one, Harriet 
Martineau, we have already had something 
to say; of the other, Madame Dudevant, or, 
as she was more commonly known, George 
Sand, we now will take occasion to speak. 
For years she had occupied the highest 
position among French novelists; a rank 
which she had won by industry, and a most 
fecund talent; having published, either in 
book form or in the periodic press, about 
sixty romances, more than twenty plays, 
some of which are adaptations of her novels, 
and many minor works. 

Amantine Lucille Aurore Dupin was born 
in Paris (some say the province of Berry) 
on the 12th of June, 1804, and died on the 
roth of the same month last year, just two 
days before the completion of her seventy- 
second year. Her father’s family was an 
extremely old and aristocratic one 
father, Maurice Dupin, had incurred his 
mother’s severe displeasure by falling in 
love without first consulting her, and after- 
ward marrying a pretty girl belonging to 
the tradesman class, which she considered 
infinitely beneath her. But before Maurice 
Dupin had attained his thirtieth year he was 
killed by a fall from his horse, leaving his 
wife with several young children, all boys 
but Aurore, to provide for..... Madame 
Dupin, the elder, offered to take charge of 
her son’s children on condition that their 
mother resigned all claim to them. The 





young widow preferred to keep her boys to 
herself, but as the little Aurore was only an 
infant of three years, and would harass her 
mother in her efforts to gain a livelihood 
for herself and the others, she was sent to 
her grandmother. 

Her childhood’s education, therefore, was 
received at the family seat of Nohant, where 
her grandmother resided. She was not re- 
stricted to the close school-room, but was 
permitted to pass most of her time in out- 
of-door life; even to some extent indulging 
in the sports 6f hunting, fencing, and swim- 
ming, thus developing and strengthening a 
naturally strong constitution. Her aged 
relation was an adherent of the philosophy 
of Rousseau, and doubtless her expressed 
opinions exercised no little influence upon 
the mind of the young girl by planting the 
seeds of that liberalism which appeared so 
conspicuously in her mature life. At the 
age of fifteen she was placed in a convent 
at Paris, where her education seems to have 
received its final touches. There she ex- 
hibited a high degree of mental capacity, 
bearing off the first prizes. After two years 
she returned to Nohant, and a year later her 
aged grandmother died, leaving to Aurore 
the family estate, and a handsome income, 
amounting to upward of ten thousand dol- 
lars a year. This bereavement was a severe 
one to Aurore. She now felt that her mother 
was the friend to whom she should go for 
comfort and society, and she did so; but 
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that mother treated her so harshly that, at 
the age of eighteen, she accepted the hand 
of Casimir Dudevant. After their marriage 
the young couple made Nohant their resi- 
dence, and in a short time discovered that 
their tempers and tastes had little in common. 
Their differences in disposition led, in the 
course of years, to positive estrangement, 
and finally, in 1831, Madame Dudevant ob- 
tained permission from her husband to 
spend some months each year in Paris. It 
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Sandau, and formed that intimacy which 
| probably led her to taking up the pen of the 
| romancer and dramatist. She had pre- 
viously, it seems, contributed some articles 

to Figaro, but without success. A novel, 
which she wrote with the co-operation of 
Sandau, entitled “ Rosetta Blanche,” found 
sufficient encouragement from the public to 
stimulate her to further endeavor; and her 
“Indiana” appeared under the authorship 
of “George Sand.” This book proved a 




















is said, that in order to secure this liberty, 
she surrendered what was left of her inher- 


itance. In Paris she lived with her two 
children in a garret for a time, using what 
talent and culture she had in the art line to 
make paintings, ornament toys, candlesticks, 
snuff-boxes. In order to further her enter- 
prises, and that she might visit the galleries 
and public places without molestation, she 
assumed male attire. It was while thus 
disguised that she met with the author Jules 


marked success. It was rumored that the 
author of “Indiana” was a woman, and 
this added not a little to the interest in its 
circulation. Soon afterward “Valentine” 
appeared, which, in quality, was much su- 
perior to the former volumes. Now, having 
obtained some prestige, she found it not 
difficult to secure places and publishers for 
her writings. The Revue des Deux Mondes 
became the medium for the publication of 





the stories of her pen. “ Lelia,” which ap- 
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peared in 1833, caused a profound sensation, 
on account of its seeming advocacy of opin- 
ions tending to infidelity and social disorder. 
_ Many of her former admirers began to sus- 
pect her loyalty to religion and the estab- 
lished usages of society. 

She had become acquainted with many 
of the leading writers of Paris meanwhile, 
among them the poet Alfred Musset, then 
an impetuous young man of twenty-three. 
To recruit her health, which had become 
somewhat impaired by assiduous work at 
the desk, she started for Italy in his com- 
pany. At Venice they separated, however, 
Musset returning to France, and she re- 
maining. While in Italy she wrote “ Jac- 
ques,” “ André,” “Letters of a Traveler.” 
Returning to France in the early part of 
1835, she met the eloquent lawyer, Michel 
de Bourges, who drew her into politics. 
There was also Lamenais, with whom she 
discussed questions of religion ; and there 
was Pierre La Roux, who gave her some 
insight of new socialistic doctrines. The 
influence of such men was perceptible in 
several of her subsequent volumes, such, 
for instance, as “ Simon,” “ Spiridon,” 
** Consuelo.” 

Of course, the continued separation from 
her husband, and her intimacy with other 
men, whether authors or otherwise, did not 
serve to render the relations of the husband 
and wife more favorable to a renewal of 
personal association than before the wife 
had left his side; and we find that about the 
year 1836 Madame Dudevant made applica- 
tion for a decree of divorce, and for the res- 
toration to her of the management of what 
remained of her inheritance, and for the 
guardianship of her children. This decree 
having been obtained, she addressed her- 
self with even more earnestness and freedom 
to her literary enterprises. 

In 1838 she spent a winter in Majorca, 
accompanied by the celebrated pianist Cho- 
pin. We do not think ourselves warranted 
in an inference that her relations with the 
pianist went beyond a warm and mutual 
sympathy for the subjects of art; but the 
fact is clear that a very intimate relation 
subsisted between them until 1847. The 
Revolution of February, 1848, drew her into 





the political arena again, and so deep an 
interest did she exhibit in its movements, 
sustaining with her active pen many of the 
measures of Ledru Rollin, then a member 
of the Provisional Government, that it is 
said her writings, if collected, would make 
fifty volumes. She had now made Nohant 
her home, and gave careful attention to the 
education of her two children. 

In 1854 she published in the Presse an 
autobiography, entitled “History of My 
Life,’’ which, however, is more the history of 
her mind than of her life—of her thoughts, 
emotions, and aspirations, rather than of 
the vicissitudes and events of a remarkable 
life. Subsequent to that time she wrote 
several plays, which did not receive the fa- 
vor which was given by the reading public 
to her novels, although “The Fine Gentle- 
men of Bois-doré,” of 1862, and ‘*‘ The Mar- 
quis of Villemer,” of 1864, were very suc- 
cessful. One of her latest publications was 
a diary, first contributed in parts to the Re- 
vue de; Deux Mondes, entitled “ Journal of 
a Traveler during the War.” Later still 
she published “Impressions and Reminis- 
cences”’ in 1873. 

She died peacefully in the midst of her 
family and friends ; and at her funeral, not- 
withstanding her known opinions, the of- 
fices of religionswere not wanting. Victor 
Hugo delivered an address on that occasion, 
in which he said : “ George Sand is an ideal. 
She has a unique place in our age. Others 
are great men; she is a great woman. In 
this country, whose law is to complete the 
French Revolution and begin that of the 
equality of the sexes—being a part of the 
equality of man—a great woman was need- 
ed. It was necessary to prove that a woman 
could have all the manly gifts without losing 
any of her angelic qualities ; be strong with- 
out ceasing to be tender. George Sand 
proved it.” 

An American writer of distinction says 
of her writings: “The prose of George 
Sand stands out conspicuous for its wonder- 
ful expressiveness and force, its almost per- 
fect beauty. She is, after Rousseau, the one 
only great French author who has looked 
directly and lovingly into the face of Nature 
and learned her secrets, which skies and 
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waters, fields and lanes, can teach to the 
heart that loves them. Gifts such as these 
have won her the almost unrivalled place 
which she holds in living literature. There 
is hardly a woman’s heart anywhere in the 
civilized world which has not felt the vibra- 
tion of George Sand’s thrilling voice.” 

In M. Rouvin’s recent work on “The 
Human Head,” in the course of a character- 
ization of this celebrated woman, he gives 
an opinion which does not accord with that 





quoted above. M. Rouvin says: “In her 


Oriental rather than Christian head, the wor- 
ship of fancy and form predominated ; and 
reason speaking less loudly than the instincts 
of the artist, sophistry was born mingled and 
embarrassed with itself. Madame Sand is 
a potent magician who has abused her tal- 
isman, and who will be punished by the 
forgetfulness into which a good number of 
her books will fall, or have already fallen. 
Capable of making masterpieces only, she 
has preferred quantity to quality—a matter 
truly of regret.” 





WHY MAR THE IMAGE? 
CHAPTER IIL 
THWARTED HUMANITY. 


“T WILL not go down to breakfast | 
this morning,” thought Mr. Harcourt, | 
after having passed a restless night, during 
whose long hours he had considered very | 
little concerning High Church or Low | 
Church, Apostolic Succession or Ceremo- | 
nial Law. He had also forgotten to exam- | 
ine authorities concerning the points of 
doctrine over which he had been in doubt 
on the previous day, and was now in no | 
mood to look them up, even though the | 
morning was the Christian Sabbath, and he 
should be compelled to decide them at once 
or waive the part of his discourse in which | 
they were to appear; in which case he 
would miss the opportunity to exhibit much 
elegant rhetoric, which he was sure a pair 
of gazelle-like eyes would flash and glisten 
under, could their owner but hear; and 
should he divide the disputed points in such 





a way as to raise an issue ‘with the majority 


of his congregation, there was danger of | 


a controversy that might end in his dis- 
missal. For modern congregations have in- 
herited the habit of looking up their own 
precedents, and, indeed, have been known 
to form their own opinions sometimes, 
without inheritance, thereby augmenting 
clerical labors and difficulties, without al- 
ways increasing the clerical pay. 

“T’'ll send word to Mrs. Edmondson that 
my sermon isn’t finished, and then they'll 





all excuse me,” continued Mr. Harcourt, 
after a long interim, which he had occupied 


in running his fingers nervously through his 
dark hair. “No,” he thought again, “ that 
won't do, for I told her yesterday that my 
work was done, and well done. Hang the 
women! They have such unpardonable 
and irrepressible curiosity that you can’t 
steer clear of their scrutiny. If I pronounce 
myself dissatisfied with my work now, she’ll 
know that Miss Summers has had some- 
thing to do with my present perturbation. 
Or, maybe, she’ll believe me confirmed in 
the egotism of which she yesterday declared 
me guilty. Botheration take the sermon 
anyhow! What do / care for points of 
doctrine ? and what do the most of them 
amount to but speculation, even when we 
think they’re settled? The Sermon on the 
Mount and the Golden Rule and Eleventh 
Commandment are doctrine enough for me! 
But, heigh ho! ’twill never do to make the 
Gospel so simple that it will not need sala- 
ried interpreters!” 

Mr. Harcourt’s hesitation had made him 


| late at breakfast, and the gazelle eyes that 


flashed at him with a mute second to Mrs. 
Edmondson’s_ kindly ‘inquiries after his 
health, deprived him, as by some strange al- 
luring spell, of the little appetite he had 
brought to table. 

“Do you feel refreshed after your night’s 
rest, Miss Summers?” he asked, in a con- 
sciously-awkward way, as though speaking 
from constrained politeness. 

“Quite so, thank you,” was the gracious 
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reply, but the effort to repress a hacking 
cough ended in a hollow echo that did not 
escape him. 

“A letter for Miss Summers,” cried the 
florid Swede, who answered door-bells, and 
who was justly proud of having so far mas- 
tered the people’s English as to be able to 
read the address of every envelope that 
passed through her pudgy hands. 

Miss Summers laid the missive carelessly 
beside her plate, as though in no hurry to 


examine its contents, but her hand trem- | 


bled, and an ill-restrained nervousness was 
exhibited in the lines of her mouth and eye- 
lids. Her voice also emitted a slight, well- 
guarded tremor, as she replied huskily to 
some commonplace question about her food. 

“ Read your letter, if you like; we'll ex- 
cuse you, Sallie,” said the hostess, speaking 
with a caress in her voice and a tenderness 
in her eye that was contagious. “Who 
knows but it’s from your adored and ador- 
able? I’m not so far advanced in years but 
I remember old times and old letters ;” this 
last remark ending in an admiring glance 
at her husband, who ate his breakfast with 
commendable gravity. 

Miss Summers made no reply, but pro- 
ceeded to break the envelope with trembling 
fingers, while a smile of painful anxiety rip- 
pled over her firm lips and sent the hot 
blood of a strange apprehension into the 
face of the handsome clergyman, in spite of 
his determination to feel that the young lady 
or her affairs could be no concern of his. 

The missive proved a brief one. 

“Mr. Harcourt, will you do me a favor?” 
asked the visitor abruptly, turning to the 
clergyman with her great, speaking eyes, 
and fastening upon him a pleading, half- 
frightened look. 

“Certainly ; you have but to command ;”’ 
and Mr. Harcourt was almost thankful for 
the bad news, if such the letter bore, which 
had caused his new acquaintance to favor 
him with any request, whether reasonable 
or otherwise. 

“T have a relation who is very ill,” said 
Miss Summers, “a near and dear unfortu- 
nate, who can not long retain his hold upon 
an afflicted body. Will you go with me to 
visit him?” 
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Mrs. Edmondson nudged her husband 
under the table with her foot, after the 
manner of women who desire to express an 
opinion without audible utterance. 

“Shall we have time to go before the 
morning service ?” asked Mr. Harcourt. 

“No. Besides, it isn’t necessary. After 
sermon will be time enough. It’s a sad, sad 
story; one of blighted life and thwarted 
humanity.” 

Mrs. Edmondson felt a trifle piqued be- 
cause of her friend’s desire to lead the cler- 
gyman into a confidence from which she 
was herself excluded, yet her strong good 
sense assured her that there was some good 
reason for her choice that would be after- 
ward explained. 

“It’s perfectly natural for women with 
circumscribed lives and over-stimulated 
emotions to cater to the caprices of clergy- 
men and physicians,” said Mr. Edmondson, 
as soon as he was alone with his wife. 
“Miss Summers would not have thought of 
presuming thus upon such short acquaint- 
ance if her new friend hadn’t been a preach- 
er or a doctor.” 

“That is the way with men the world 
over,” replied the wife. “‘ They circumscribe 
women’s opportunities and make them 
weak and dependent, and then find fault 
with them because their training sometimes 
brings forth 4 practical result.” 

“I wasn’t blaming her, my dear,” retort- 
ed the husband, with more show of feeling 
than the case warranted. “I was merely 
stating facts.” 

But in this he was in error. The truth 
was, that Miss Summers was not thinking 
of the clergyman’s profession at all when 
she made her request. Clergymen, as such, 
inspired her with little of the awe which 
women in general feel for the cloth. She 
had been brought up among the profession, 
her uncle and two cousins having long held 
important positions, one as a bishop and the 
others as ministers in the same diocese, and 
each had been so intimately connected with 
her earlier years that the little failings of 
their humanity had often, despite their call- 
ing, been perceivable to her unassisted eye. 
But, woman like, she had divined Mr. Har- 
court’s awakened interest in herself from 
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the first hour of their meeting, and—unlike 
most women, who see the possible prospects 
of a marriage which may prove incompati- 
ble, and ought, therefore, to be considered 
impossible—she resolved to bring him face 
to face with a marred image of the human 
and divine, which lived in her own home 
and near her heart, as a melancholy proof 
that the sins of the parents are visited upon 
the children to the third and fourth gener- 
ations. 

The sermon of Mr. Harcourt was faultless 
in exordium, argument, and peroration. It 
was perfect in diction, intonation, and cli- 
max. In rhetoric it was unobjectionable ; 
and its deductions, from assumed premises, 
logical. 

How much Miss Summers admired the 
handsome and eloquent orator, she was 
firmly resolved that he should never know. 
His finely-rounded periods settled them- 
selves in her heart like a rhythmic benison ; 
and yet there was an emptiness in his ef- 
forts that rendered them absolutely painful 
to her inner judgment. 

“ There’s no heart in it, after all,” she 
thought. “He has no personal faith in half 
he’s telling us.” 

But in the course of the beautiful and im- 
pressive responsive readings of the usual 
service, the earnest melody of the pastor’s 
well-modulated voice thrilled her heart, and 
she allowed her spirit, guarded as she 
thought it was, to revel in sweet anticipa- 
tions of a possible happiness, that was in no 
wise lessened by the Glorta Patré that 
swelled in tremulous harmony from the 
pipes of the great organ. 

“ Are you not going back to lunch before 
setting out upon your errand of philanthro- 
py?” asked Mrs. Edmondson, as soon as 
the clergyman—who returned from unmak- 
ing his ministerial toilet-—had joined the 
ladies in the aisle. 

The question suddenly roused Miss Sum- 
mers from a rapt reverie in which the re- 
verberating tones of the organ had some- 
how died away in a symphony much like 
doves cooing. 

“If you please, my friend, Mr, Harcourt 
has an engagement with me which I hope 
he will not forget,” she said, speaking in a 





nervous, yet decided way that was bewitch- 
ingly irresistible. 

“ Ah, I beg pardon,” answered the lady, 
with a smile, “but I shall expect you both 
at dinner.” 

“ Yes—or I speak for myself only. I am 
not Mr. Harcourt’s keeper,” said Miss Sum- 
mers, archly. 

“IT would to Heaven you were,” was the 
gentleman’s reply, spoken in so low a tone 
that none but she could hear it. 

Miss Summers blushed. 

“Are you ready?” she asked, as they 
reached the vestibule, to find the congrega- 
tion already dispersed, and the janitor im- 
patiently jingling the key of the ponderous 
doors, while he inwardly said all sorts of 
ugly things about being kept so long in 
waiting. 

“Yes, I am ready. Whither wouldst 
thou lead?” he answered, darting a look at 
her which sent a wilder beating to her heart. 

“Come and see,” was the terse response, 
and Mr. Harcourt, full of self-satisfaction 
over his recently-uttered eloquence, watched 
her furtively, as, with her eyes on the alert 
for a street car, she seemed oblivious to all 
else. 

“ Eighth Avenue and Sixty-eighth Street,” 
she said, mortifying and half offending the 
clergyman by thrusting the fare for two in 
the conductor’s hand before she left the 
platform for a seat. 

“It’s a matter of principle with me, sir,” 
she said, turning to Mr. Harcourt, in expla- 
nation, as the collector of small change 
passed on, “I invited you to accompany 
me, and I detest the snobbery which im- 
agines it to be good manners to compel a 
lady to act in all cases as though she were 
a pauper. You are not offended, I hope? I 
surely should have been, however, if you 
had failed to let me have my way. When 
you invite me to accompany you upon a 
round of charity, I'll let you ‘ stand treat,’ as 
you gentlemen say.” 

She looked pleadingly in his face, and 
again the gazelle-like eyes thrilled him with 
a fascination that was irresistible. 

“Offended at you, Miss Summers? There 
is only one way you coudd offend me. Shall 
I name it?” 
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“T always offend people when I find out 
how to do it, and I like you better when I 
don’t make you angry,” she said, quietly. 

“Then you don’t want me to tell you 
how you could displease me ?” 

“No. That is, not now. But you can’t 
imagine how humiliating it is to a genuine 
lady to be always receiving pecuniary favors 
from gentlemen. I detest the practice.” 

“] admire your sentiment, Miss Summers, 
however much I regret its application when 
I am the party concerned.” 

“My friends, whom we are to visit, 
are poverty-stricken,” said Miss Summers, 


changing the subject as much by her man- | 


ner as her words. “ They live up three 
flights, in a rickety attic flat. I am not in 
my normal condition when I visit Mrs, Ed- 
mondson. She met me abroad a number 
of years ago. I was employed as tutor and 
traveling companion to a friend of hers, a 
few years my junior, and the wardrobe that 
was furnished me for that journey has amply 
sufficed me since, with little additional cost. 
But I am poor, and have poor relations, and 
I want you to see them and know how they 
live. You said to-day in your sermon that 
‘the proper study of mankind is man,’ and 
I want to give you an opportunity to take 
an important practical lesson in your favor- 
ite science. You will pardon my seeming 
boldness. I have a good reason for inviting 
you here, which you will understand by 
and by.” 

Up three long, narrow flights of stairs, 
through an atmosphere stifling with close, 
musty odors, with the way so dark that it 
could only be safely found by diligent grop- 
ing, Miss Summers led her friend. 

A pale, emaciated woman met them at 
the door, the quick smile that radiated 
her pain-pinched features as she greeted 
Miss Summers, changing to a look of 
amazed inquiry as her eyes rested upon 
the stranger. 

“ Mrs. Harlow, allow me to introduce the 
Rev. Mr. Harcourt, of whom you have 
heard. Mr. Harcourt, Mrs. Harlow, my 
sister,” said Miss Summers. 

They made a striking picture. Such as 
one meets too often in the ways of life. He 
with his elegant broadcloth and spotless 


necktie and linen. She with the thread- 
bare garments and careworn face ; he with 
exuberant health; she with pain speaking 
in every feature ; he commanding, self-pos- 
sessed, and gentle; she shrinking, anxious, 
and doubtful. 

“We have a poor place to invite you to 
sit down,” said the woman, wearily. “I’m 
astonished that my sister should invite you 
here.” 

“You ought to know me well enough by 





this time not to be astonished at anything I 
| do,” replied the sister, offering the clergy- 
| man a seat upon a chair that had seen bet- 
ter days, herself perching upon a high, old- 
fashioned bed, covered with a home-made 
relic of the long ago that whispered of green 
fields and open fires and a housewife toiling 
patiently at a battered loom, while she wove 
the web of her own life into the woof of 
coming generations, little heeding that the 
toil and painstaking thus expended upon 
that which was not necessary as food and 
raiment, and contributed naught to intel- 
lectual growth, was undermining the con- 
stitutions of humanity unborn, and leaving 
these faded daughters as a heritage of un- 
wise domestic manufacturing enterprises. 

All this Mr. Harcourt understood at a 
glance ; but he did not yet divine the reason 
why Miss Summers had invited him to this 
unpromising abode. 

“How’s John? Your note said he was 
failing,” said the young lady, while the hec- 
tic deepened in her own cheek, and her 
great, changeable eyes flashed anxiously. 

“He is failing sadly, Sallie. My last 
blighted bud will soon die. It is badly 
withered now.” As she spoke she opened 
an adjoining door and wheeled a couch into 
the main apartment, where the cooking- 
stove and bed formed the principal articles 
of furniture. “I had just wheeled him out, 
so I might sweep,” continued the mother, 
with an apologetic glance at the unkempt 
hearth and an untidy coal-scuttle. 

Mr. Harcourt started. What an object 
met his gaze! Upon the low, white-draped 
couch lay a little body, not larger than a 
child of four years, with long arms, and at- 
| tenuated, though shapely, hands, and a head 
‘so covered with scrofulous sores, that in 
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spite of the sweet mouth and blue, mild | the world gets wiser will be looked upon as 


eyes, it was hideous. 

“He’s as contented a little fellow as ever 
you saw,” added the mother, shaking the 
pillows gently, and leaning over the hideous 
caricature upon humanity with unutterable 
fondness. 

“ What is his age, madam ?” 

Mr. Harcourt asked the question partly 
from curiosity and partly because he could 
think of nothing else to say. 

“He is seventeen years old, and the last 
of seven who have gone just like him. Our 
family all have a slow consumption, sir. 
Sometimes it is in the lungs, sometimes in 
the head, and sometimes in the bowels, but 
always in the blood. We inherited the 
trouble from our parents, who sowed the 
wind in their ignorance, leaving us to reap 
the whirlwind in our helplessness. My 
husband had quick consumption ; caught it 
from me, I’m afraid. At any rate the curse 
is on us.” 

“ Were all your children afflicted like this 
one?” 


“Oh no, sir. The others had clear com- 


plexions and no offensive eruptions ; except 
one whose consumption took the form of 
nasal catarrh.” 

“ Have you conceived no remedy for these 
entailed evils, madam?” 


“Oh yes, sir. 
remedy, I have at least discovered a pre- 
ventive.” 

“ What is it, pray ?” 

“Celibacy, sir. When people are afflicted 
with organic diseases, that they know to be 
transmissible, let them act so wisely as not 
to sin against humanity by getting them- 
selves married.” 

“ Your prescription came too late for your 
benefit, Mrs. Harlow.” 

“ Alas, I know it well! But it’s not too 
late to save others from the same mistake.” 
“Isn’t your theory a little heartless ?” 

“T think not, sir. It’s no kindness to any 
man to marry him that his posterity may 
aggravate disease and death.” 

“But harmonious observance of the laws 
of nature would restore most hereditary un- 
fortunates to comparative health. Disease 


Or if I have not found a. 
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a crime.” 

The sufferer moaned and expressed him- 
self in guttural gurglings, which his mother 
well understood. His heated face and head 
were sponged with milk and water, for 
which favor he smiled gratefully; after 
which, throwing back his head, he sank into 
a slumber that produced horrible breathing 
exhalations. 

“Shall I join you in prayer, my dear 
madam ?”’ asked the clergyman, kindly. 

“Yes, when you reach your closet, where 
we are all commanded to go when we pray. 
I shall be with you in spirit.” 

“What did you want me for, Thankful ? 
You wrote, asking me to call,” said Miss 
Summers, as if anxious to change the 
subject. 

“I wanted to see a human face—yours 
above all others. The grocer leaves my 
packages at the door, and there’s no one 
else to speak to. I haven’t seen him fora 
week, and I thought you wouldn’t mind 
coming. I knew you were to be at Mrs. 
Edmondson’s to-day. But take my advice 
and don’t you ever marry.” 

“Shall we be going?” asked the young 
lady, while a nervous chill sent a tremor 
through her body, and her cough was held 
in check with difficulty. 

“ If you are ready,” replied the clergyman, 
in whose brain yet lingered the suggestion 
of Mrs. Harlow, to do his praying in his 
closet. After all, was not that the command 
of Jesus? And wasn’t it as binding as any 
other? He had caught an idea. 

On the way home the street car was so 
densely crowded as to prevent further con- 
versation ; but it was well. Mr. Harcourt 
and Miss Summers were both too busy with 
unutterable thoughts to seek vent in their 
expression. 

(To be continued.) 





How IT WAS BROUGHT ABOUT.— A 
New York daily is responsible for the fol- 
lowing romantic account : 

A lawyer, while in the store of a client, 
whose counting-room overlooked a North 


is the outgrowth of ignorance, and when | River pier, saw a letter floating in the wa- 
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ter. He stepped out of the office, fished | the manner in which it had been recovered. 
up the letter with his cane, and opened it. In answering his letter, she explained that 
it was written in a fine, running hand, and | the “dear uncle” was captain of a steam- 
was bright and interesting, addressed to boat plying on the Sound. Letters were 
“My dear uncle,” and bore the full signa- | exchanged, and there was a wedding in 
ture of a Portland lady. The lawyer sent | Portland late in February, and now there 
the letter to the lady, with a note describing | are two happy people in Plainfield, N. J. 
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“HOW MUCH?” AND “HOW MANY?” 


At the news it hears to-day ; 
Not a single soul for him to weep, 
Not a heart his memory to keep.” 


“ How much was he worth when he died ?” P 
“A couple of millions clvar, 
Plenty of railway stock beside, 
And part of a mine, I hear: 
There are few who could follow where he did 
lead ; 
He died a very rich man indeed ! ” 


“Then [ think he was poor, my friend, 
But a pauper millionaire. 
Oh, it was but a beggarly end, 
| To have owned no single share 
| Inthe only wealth a man can save— 
Love that follows him over the grave.”’ 
LILLIE E. BARR. 


“* But how many friends has he left?” 
“* Neither wife nor child, they say. | 
Not one heart that will feel bereft 
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VERBENAS FOR THE GARDEN. 


6 he term Verbena is applied to a family | which our florists obtained from Brazil, a 
of plants which comprises a great num- | series of hybrids was obtained, comprising 
ber of varieties, many of which are favoritesin | almost every color and shade from white to 
the gardens of Europe and America. The | the deepest maroon. A yellow Verbena 
name comes from the Latin, signifying a | and a decided blue have, as yet, eluded their 
sacred bow. The varieties of Verbena run efforts, although a close approach to blue 


from small, half-trailing plants, to strong, | has been made, and horticulturists are in- 


tree-like growths, one of which, the teak, is 
an important member. The ornamental 
sorts which are now so popular are the re- 
sults of numerous crossings and skillful cult- 
ure, in the course of which the characteris- 
tics of the original plants have been quite 
lost. It is said, by a writer in the Agrzcul- 
turist, that the first garden Verbena was 
brought to this country from Buenos Ayres 
in 1835, by a resident of New Jersey, who 
gave his plants to Mr. Thos. Hogg, the pio- 
neer of horticulture in New York. These 
Verbenas were the crimson, V. pklogiflora, 
also called 7weedtana, bearing a rose-col- 
ored bloom, and a white one, whose name 
is now unknown. About this time the Ver- 
bena became popular in Engiand, having 
been taken thither from Buenos Ayres, but 
to Mr. Hogg belongs the credit of having 
raised the first successfully in America. 





With these and one or two other varieties 


_troducing yearly new mixtures of color. 


The brightness and remarkable variety 
of their markings have made Verbenas so 
popular, as well as their easy culture and 
ada tation to mounds and borders and gen- 
eral bedding purposes. 

The plants when established grow with 
great rapidity, usually attaching themselves 
to the soil by the roots thrown out at each 
joint ; when a variety is not disposed to do 
this, it may be kept low by fixing the branch- 
es to the earth by means of hooked wooden 
pegs or bent wires. Cuttings of the Ver- 
bena, root with the greatestease. In early 
summer they can be propagated to any ex- 
tent from cuttings an inch long placed in 
saucers of sand that are kept constantly wet 
and exposed to the light; but for propaga- 
tion in cool weather, bottom heat is needed. 
Verbenas seed freely, and the raising of 
seedlings is not only an easy matter, but a 
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very fascinating occupation, as it is likely | The aim of the florist is not only size and 
that a packet of seeds will give a number | substance in the flower, but also a distinct- 
of different forms and colors, Fair success | ness of marking—a bright center or eye to 


Custer OF VERBENAS. 


attends the sowing of the seed in the open | each floweret, and in the striped sorts no 


ground, but plants so raised are much later | blending of colors. 
in coming into bloom than when the seed| The well-known lemon Verbena is of a dif- 


is started in a hot-bed. ferent genus from the ordinary scentless 
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kinds and requires a different treatment, be- 
ing deciduous and needing a season of rest. 
It can be trained in the form of a tree with 
a distinct trunk and round head. The 
bunch of Verbenas accompanying these 
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remarks contains several popular varieties, 
some of which, notwithstanding the lack 
of color, other than the black and white 
of common printing, may be recognized by 
the reader. 
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LETTERS FROM 
No. 


| Bae JOURNAL :—I had a visit, during 
the cold weather, from the most de- 
lightful little gentleman in the world. He 
came in a sleigh, like Santa Claus, and like 
that Christmas patron-saint, he dispenses 
good gifts and makes the children and their 
mammas happy wherever he goes. You 
may be sure he created a sensation in his 
sleigh, drawn by a couple of stout mules, in 
lieu of the reindeer ; for a sleigh isa new 
thing under this Southern sun of ours, but 
in this case a very convenient thing; there 
being at that time the heaviest snow on the 
ground seen in North Mississippi in forty 
years. Actuated by his obliging, benevolent 
spirit, our little old gentleman from Pontotoc, 
from the county of hanging grapes (Indian 
signification of Pontotoc, by which designa- 
tion he is in the habit of styling himself), 
went to work the day after the firs? snow, 
and not a little to the damage of his small 
hands constructed a slide, which, though 
far from being a fac-simile of the painted, 
buffalo-berobed sleighs in the chromo of 
“ A Northern Scene,” which hangs over my 
mantel-piece, yet answers the same purpose. 
Flying around in this astonishing manner, 
with a bag-full of oranges, and no end of 
sweets, he was the veritable good genius of 
the children, who are equally captivated by 
his sunny blue eyes and his beautiful smile, 
disclosing a set of teeth in pearly preservation, 
despite his fifty years. Oh, he is the love- 
liest little gentleman, this dapper little rep- 
resentative of “old school” manners, de- 
lightfully surprising us with his quick, brisk 
motions, his gay laughter, his sonorous out- 
bursts of singing, and his exuberance of 
gladsome spirits. Years have touched his 
heart so lightly that he seems, at times, 
really boyish, which is, no doubt, the secret 
of his great influence over boys, and the 





THE SOUTH, 
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source of the attraction which draws them 
to him. You should have seen him when I 
introduced him to my old friend Mrs. Mc- 
Ivor, and her daughter Sallie. He bowed 
low over the old lady’s withered hand, add- 
ing to my introduction his usual explana- 
tory phrase, “From Pontotoc, madam, 
from the county of hanging grapes ; a bach- 
elor, madam, by no fault of his own; allow 
me, madam, the honor of kissing your hand 
—the hand of the mother of such a lovely 
daughter,” bestowing on Miss Sallie at the 
same time a look of profound admiration. 
While he was at our house I was telling 
him about the flourishing colored school 
taught by the tenant of one of our out- 
houses. Said I, “The colored people here- 
abouts take advantage of the free school 
privilege with far greater zeal than do the 
working class of whites; and some of the 
latter are really inferior to the freedmen in 
intelligence as well as integrity.” 

“Oh, but,” says my impulsive little gen- 
tleman from the county of hanging grapes, 
“the Caucasian race are inherently sufe- 
rior to the negroes; no educational advan- 
tages can ever make them equal.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said I, “it 
depends very much upon their environments 
and heredity. I have heard you complain 
of the excessive dullness and enormous 
gluttony of your white waiting-boy, ‘ Stop- 
per Sam,’ whom you hired chiefly as a means 
of relief to his mother, poor and a widow. 
Do you think Sam’s head contains twelve 
verses of poetry?” 

“ Poetry,” echoed the little gentleman, 
clapping his small hands and throwing up 
his tiny feet so high in his exuberance that 
he nearly capsized, “‘ why, Sam don’t know 
B from bull-frog; he’s as ignorant as a 
week-old calf.” 
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“T’ll call Arthur to repeat some verses 
for you,” said I, and going to the door I 
saw him cutting wood for his mother, the 
colored teacher, and beckoned to him. He 
came into the room presently, modestly 
taking off his cap, bowing and saying,‘* Good 
afternoon.” “Arthur,” said I, “ here is a 
friend of mine for whom I want you to re- 
peat some of your poetry.” 

He paused a moment, looking very diffi- 
dent, then raised his velvety black eyes and 
recited the beautiful poetic story of the Cap- 
tain of the /ronszdes, whose little son, one 
day in a spirit of hardihood, 

“Climbed shroud and spar, and then 
Upon the main truck rose and stood,” 
where he was perceived by the crew with 
horrified amazement, being beyond their aid. 
His father came on deck, and with that won- 
derful presence of mind which comes to 
some like inspiration in time of imminent 


| danger, grasped a rifle, and aiming it at his 
| son, said— 


“* Jump far out, boy, into the waves, 
Jump, or J fire,’ he said ; 
* This chance alone your life can save. 
Jump! Jump!’ the boy obeyed. 
He rose, he sank, he moved, he lived, 
He for the ship struck out, 
On board we hailed the lad beloved, 
With many a joyous shout. 
The father drew, with silent joy, 
Those wet arms round his neck, 
He folded to his heart the boy, 
And fainted on the deck.” 


This touching poem was most pathetically 
rendered by little Arthur, with appropriate 
inflections and emphasis. When he con- 
cluded, the sunny blue eyes of the little gen- 
tleman from the county of hanging grapes 
were as full of tears as my own. Drawing 
a silver half-dollar from his pocket, he 
silently pressed it into Arthur’s palm. 

Vv. D, COVINGTON, 








INCIDENT ON THE ST. 


A tropic sun was sinking slow, 
When, on our river’s breast 

A yacht lay, with its folded sail, 
Anchored as if for rest ; 

The water with its rippling waves 
Seemed made of purpling gold ; 

In softest strains of melody 
It rippled ’round her hold. 


Why stands she there, as twilight dim 
Creeps over earth and sea? 

What bears she on her deck this night? 
What can her treasure be ? 

Her “treasure” is a sweet, young life, 
Breathing our summer air. 

“Past hope, past cure,”’ the north wihds say, 
But Love doth not despair. 


A father sits beside his child 
Holding her wasted hand, 

And in his tender, soothing tones, 
Tells of this sunny land. 

“ And are we anchored safe,’’ she says, 
“And can not drift to sea ?”’ 

These simple words are two-edged swords, 
What can his answer be ? 


His lips frame “* Yes,’ but in his heart 
A choking “‘ No ” he feels ; 

And though he smiles above his child, 
His soul in anguish kneels. 
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The air is stirred, he hears an oar, 
From lusty lungs ere long 
| **My old Kentucky Home, good-night,” 
| Falls on his ear in song, 
| While skimming o’er the happy waves, 
! Freighted with hope and health, 
A dainty boat is passing fast, 
| Bearing a mother’s wealth. 
| *Twixt mother, oarsman, and her son 
| A few short words are said. 
The rudder turns, the yacht is reached, 
And there beside that bed 
| Under the still and quiet sky 
Those stranger parents meet ; 
While flowers and fruits are gently laid 
At the poor sick girl’s feet. 


What need of words? Silence and tears, 
As bending o’er his own, 

A faint “‘God bless you,” with a sob— 
Again the two are ‘lone. 

The mother clasps her rosy boy 
And thinks with shuddering breath 

Of that pale girl and of that sea 

| ‘ward which she drifts, called Death ; 

| 





| And in her inmost heart she cries, 
“Give me content, not wealth ; 
For what is power, or gold, or fame, 
Compared with God’s gift—Health ?” 
MATTIE A. BRIDGE. ; 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected 





THE SHIPWRECKED SAILORS. 


A WOMAN ON CIVIL ECONOMY. 


UCH is the title of one of a series of 

stories illustrative of political economy, 
from the pen of Mrs. Fawcett, the wife of 
Professor Fawcett, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of Great Britain. 

As her husband has, of late years, been, 
by an accident, deprived of his eyesight, he 
has been much aided by her in his studies 
and writings, and thus her attention has 
been concentrated on social science to a 
remarkable extent, she being “only a wom- 
an, you know.” 

It is said to be most touching to see her 
daily conducting her husband to his seat in 
Parliament (when it is in session), and her 
intuitive perception, even anticipation, of 
his requirements. 

Although we do not accept all the Chan- 
cellor’s conclusions in the so-called science 
to which he is devoted, we have an entire 
admiration for his abilities and honesty of 
purpose. We deem his analysis better than 
his synthesis, and his power of “ putting 
things” concisely is unexcelled. For in- 
stance, speaking of closing the public libra- 
ries on Sunday, he says they are closed to 
the public on the only day when the public 
could avail themselves of them. 

We quote from the story as follows : 

“Once Captain Adam and some twenty 
of the passengers and crew of a sailing ves- 
sel were shipwrecked on a small uninhabited 
island in the Pacific. They were like Rob- 
inson Crusoe in one respect, which was, 
that they were fortunate enough to be able 
to save a number of things off the wreck, 
which they found to be of immense value 
and comfort. They werenot able, like Rob- 
inson Crusoe, to go to their vessel before it 
broke, and ransack it for the most useful 





things they could find; they got nothing 
that was not washed ashore, so they obtain- 
ed, altogether, a very motley collection. 
Their rule was that whoever found anything 
was the owner of it, or, as it was more 
tersely expressed by the sailors, ‘Findings 
is keepings.’ The consequence of this rule 
was that there was very soon a great deal 
of buying and selling in the little communi- 
ty. Three men, for instance, succeeded in 
hauling to the shore a case, which proved 
to contain twelve dozen pairs of boots of 
various sizes. This bit of good luck made 
them for a time quite the capitalists of the lit- 
tle community. In exchange for the boots, 
which were very sorely needed by their com- 
panions, they obtained a share of the most 
useful things that had been found. One 
man who haddound a case of spirits, came 
and offered a bottle of rum for a pair of 
boots. [Certainly a good exchange for the 
rum-man !—Ep.] Another man had found 
a box of carpenter’s tools, and it so hap- 
pened that he was quite unable to use them 
to advantage, whereas one of the men who 
had found the boots was a carpenter by 
trade, and very much longed to possess the 
box of tools. A harder bargain never was 
struck than between these two men. The 
carpenter began by offering a pair of boots 
in exchange for the tools. ‘ Nay,’ said the 
other, ‘boots are very well in their way; but 
they tell me you have got scores of ‘em; and 
I reckon I can get something more than a 
pair of boots for my tools. Besides, I rather 
think I shall keep the tools myself. I am 
not such a fool but what I can drive a nail 
and use a saw almost as well as if I had 
done nothing else all my life.’ They were 
not able to come to any agreement, and the 
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finder of the tools so far got the best of it 
that he succeeded in getting a pair of boots 
from one of the other men in exchange for 
the loan of the saw for one day. By this 
‘ time, the little colony were busy in making 
themselves small wooden huts in which they 
slept, and where they found shelter from 
storms, As the process of building these 
huts went on, Green, the man who had 
found the tools, discovered that by lending 


them he could obtain either a share in what ' 


had been found by the others, or an equiva 
lent in the form of labor. ‘Lend us the axe 
and mallet, old fellow,’ said one, ‘and I'll 
give you three dinners off the fish I catch in 
the morning;’ or, perhaps it was, ‘ Lend 
me the saw and plane to-day, and you shall 
have half the number of planks that I am 
able to make in the time.’ 

“It was not long before Green, and, indeed, 
all the party, found that amateur carpenter- 
ing is a very expensive process. One man 


chopped his toe off with the axe, when he 
was trying to cut down a tree, and was laid 
up fora month. The planks, that had been 


sawn and planed by an apothecary’s appren- 
tice, might have deserved to be sent toa 
museum of curiosities; but they were cer- 
tainly not in their right place when he tried 
to make them into a door and keep out the 
blasts of a tropical hurricane. But the 
shipwrecked sailors not only found that it 
was easier to cut and bruise their own toes 
and fingers than to convert the young palms 
into decent habitations ; there was another, 
and perhaps a more serious disadvantage 
attaching to their unskillful work. Green 
often found when the tools were returned to 
him that they had suffered almost as severe- 
ly as those who attempted to use them. 
The teeth of the saw were bent, the edge 
of the axc was turned, the chisel was broken 
in half, and almost as many nails were bro- 
ken and bent, or were knocked in in the 
wrong places, as were driven home exactly 
on the spot where they were wanted. These 
various misfortunes made everybody see 
how much better things would go on if the 
carpenter did all the carpentering that was 
needed by the little colony. If the carpen- 
ter hired the tools of Green, Green would 
lose nothing, for the carpenter could give 





him more for the loan of them than any one 
else, because no one could make such good 
use of them as the carpenter. The carpen- 
ter would also be a gainer, because he would 
then be able to turn his skill in his trade to 
the best account, and would get all his wants 
supplied by his companions in return for the 
services he renderedthem. Finally, the en- 
tire colony would gain by the carpenter hav- 
ing the use of the tools; for, instead of 
chopping off their toes, bruising their fin- 
gers, and spoiling the tools, with the worst 
possible result in the carpentering line, they 
now saved their own skin, the tools were 
not injured, their carpentering was well 
done; and in return for the services of the 
carpenter, every mamand woman gave him 
a share of what he or she was most skillful 
in producing or most fortunate in finding. 
The advantage every one enjoyed from this 
division of labor was apparent: the carpen- 
ter hac no need to leave his trade, in order 
to go hunting or fishing; he had very little 
skill in these pursuits, and had sometimes 
been out all day without bringing home 
enough for supper. Here was folly and 
waste of time! If he had stayed at home 
he could have finished Jack Collins’s hut, 
and made a strong bench for Mrs. Collins ; 
while Jack, who knows the ways of every 
bird that flies and every fish that swims, 
would bring back enough game and fish to 
last all the next day for himself, his wife, the 
carpenter, and half a dozen others; and 
Mrs. Collins, the swiftest of knitters, whose 
bench would have been a strange produc- 
tion if she had made it herself, would have 
made a pair of strong socks for the carpen- 
ter, inreturn for the bench. It was there- 
fore agreed on all hands that every one 
should find out what he or she could do best, 
and stick to it. Jack Collins and two others 
were able to provide the whole company 
with as much fish and game as they could . 
eat. Mrs, Collins was in great request in 
consequence of her skill in knitting, mend- 
ing, and patching. One man, who had been 
a blacksmith, found that the best thing he 
could do was to melt down all pieces of old 
iron, copper, and other metals that were 
washed up with the wreck, and con- 
vert them into nails, saucepans, etc. He 
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was also able to repair the damage done by 
the unskillful use of the carpenter’s tools. 
Every one, in fact, found that there was 
some way in which he or she could be more 
useful than in others, There were two chil- 
dren, who were always hard at work col- 
lecting firewood for the blacksmith and for 
cooking ; and they also searched about on 
the shore for pieces of the wreck that had 
copper bolts in them, or any fragments of 
metal, which the smith was not long in con- 
verting into pots and pans. 

“There was one man who had been a 
passenger on the ill-fated ship, who was 
certainly not very well adapted to a Robin- 
son Crusoe life. Mr. Davies, on a desert 
island, was about as much at home as ‘a 
whale in a field of clover.” He was a man 
who had always acted on the principle that 
to have a new hat once a week, new laven- 
der kid-gloves every day, innumerable suits 
of clothes, no one of which he ever wore 
more than three times, to smoke the most 
expensive cigars, to drink the rarest wines, 
to eat the most costly meats, and consume 
fruits and vegetables only when they were 
entirely out of season, was good for trade. 
He now found, however, that this way of 
encouraging trade was not appreciated by 
his companions ; he expected that the best 
of everything on the island would be brought 
to him for his acceptance, and that if he ap- 
proved it he would have the opportunity of 
buying it and paying for it with a cheque 
drawn on a New York banker. His disgust 
when his cheques were refused, and when 
the dainties he coveted became the posses- 
sion of those who could give either labor or 
other commodities in return, was amusing 
to witness. 

“Poor Mr. Davies was a long time before 
he could get over his notion that the way to 
make everybody well off was for him to do 
nothing, and to eat as much as he could, 
and to destroy the products of his compan- 
ions’ labor as fast as possible. He was 
only prevented acting on this opinion by the 
stubborn resistance that was shown to it on 
the part of his comrades ; and that the only 
demand for labor is that which is ready to 
supply commodities to the laborer in ex- 
change for those which his toil produces. 





If you demand commodities, you must sup- 
ply the laborer who produces them with an 
equivalent value of some other commodities 
or services. So demand and supply can not 
increase independently of each other. If 
demand increases, supply must increase at 
the same time. For instance, if Mrs. Col- 
lins wants the carpenter to make her a bed- 
stead, she must supply him with a whole 
suit of clothes; if her demand increases, 
and she wants, besides the bedstead, two 
chairs, she must supply him not only with a 
suit of clothes, but with a dozen pairs 
of knitted socks into the bargain. It will 
be noticed, that if production increases, de- 
mand also increases ; if, for example, Mrs. 
Collins finds out a new way of knitting, by 
means of which she can make three pairs 
of socks in the same time that she previously 
employed to make two pairs, her power of 
buying the products of other people’s labor 
is increased 50 per cent. Her demand for 
these products therefore increases in conse- 
quence of the increased productiveness of 
her own labor. It accordingly happens that 
general prosperity and an increased demand 
for commodities nearly always go together ; 
as the increase of production gives those 
who benefit by it greater power to pur- 
chase the products of other kinds of la- 
bor; in other*words, increased prosperity 
makes a greater demand for commodities 
possible.” 

After following the Islanders in their his- 
tory for twenty years, in which, untrammelled 
by many mischievous institutions of ordi- 
nary society, they had largely increased in 
number, solved some problems of political 
economy, created the germs of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, and multi- 
plied their instrumentalities for wealth, Mrs. 
Fawcett most provokingly leaves them then, 
there, and thus: 

“There is nothing more about the little 
colony that I can remember, except that af- 
ter being on the island for twenty years they 
were visited by H. M. S. Leo, the captain 
of which offered to take away half the col- 
ony in his vessel, and to send for the other 
half in afewmonths. Only twelve of them, 
however, wished to leave at all. The others 
thanked the captain, but said they didn’t 
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wish to leave their island and begin life over 
again on the other side of the world.” 

Disliking to lose sight entirely of our in- 
teresting friends the colonists, we obtained 
the special aid of Queen Mab, assisted by 
an able corps of spiritual and clairvoyant 
experts, and are enabled to supplement their 
history down to a very late date. 

Our industrious friends, especially after 
their inventions of labor-saving machinery, 
found their production in excess of their 
consumption, and, though by general con- 
sent, they shortened their hours of labor, 
bestowing more time to study and, in a rude 
way, to. ornamentation of their village, yet 
surplus production increased, resulting in 
most remarkable accumulations. 

For instance, Tom Porter, one of the 
sailors, invented and constructed a knitting 
machine, which enabled Mrs. Collins: to 
knit as much in one day as she had’ former- 
ly in ten. 

While the poor fellow was evolving the 
same, he was so absent-minded that he cap- 
sized and lost three boats, and was nearly 
drowned a dozen times ; hardly ever caught 
a fish, but on the contrary, almost daily lost 
his “hook, line, bob, and sinker ;”” got the 
reputation of being the most shiftless man 
ia the colony, and, if report tells the truth, 
was more than oncé poked out of bed by 
his wife with a marline-spike to make the 
breakfast fire. 

In consideration of all of which, as with 
the machine her power of producing stock- 
ings was multiplied by ten, Mrs. Collins 
agreed that she would give him half her 
products (less cost of stock), as even then 
she would obtain five times what she did 
formerly, 

As Mrs. Collins, by very hard work, had 
been able to supply the people with stock- 
ings defore the machine came, she now not 
only piled poor Tom Porter’s hut full of 
stockings, but could not stow away her own 
surplus, until she put the price down one- 
half and ran half the time on gloves, when 
she got big pay, and kept herself and Tom 
Porter well stocked up with her accumula- 
tions, 

The carpenter had a fearful lot of oars 


and clothes-pins. Enough fish were salted 
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for a dozen years to come, and the trouble 
was, not how to get a living, but how to 
dispose of the surplus products. 

A town meeting was held under a big 
banyan tree, and a committee of seven was 
appointed to report on the same, of which 
their old Captain (Mariner) was Chairman 
and Mr. Davies, Secretary. 

The committee was’ unable to agree, but 
the majority, including Captain Mariner, re- 
ported thus : 

“ Your committee find that we have. been 
hitherto successful in recognizing, obtain- 
ing, and retaining the great elements of ‘the 
right to labor and to the proceeds of that 
labor,’ but while every man is assured in 
the possession of his products, he is, ex- 
cepting to the very limited extent permitted 
by barter, precluded from enjoying the prod- 
ucts of other men’s labor, though possessed 
of the will and ability to give therefor a full 
equivalent. 

“Mrs. Collins wishes to build a factory, 
and Mr. Plane, our carpenter, would like to‘ 
build it for her, as he has nothing’ to do, 
having made enough clothes-pins, oars, and 
broom-handles to last twenty years. 

“But Mrs. Collins has nothing but stock- 
ings and gloves to pay for the same with, 
which Plane says are worse stock than his 
wooden-ware, as the moths are very de- 
structive. 

“Your committee are of the opinion that 
the growth of this township is now so large 
that, to a certain extent, the individual 
should be merged in the commonwealth as 
a first step, and should lay out the streets in 
an orderly and pretty manner ; and next, 
it should erect public buildings for a church, 
a school-house, a theatre, a lecture-room, 
etc., using the lewer stories for stores and 
work-shops. 

“ By this means the present tendency to 
excessive individual over-production and 
non-convertible wealth, would be diverted 
to collective or societary endowment. As 
an indication of exactly what each citizen’s 
share in the proposed township improve- 
ment should be, a Board, a Council, or a 
Bureau should be formed, that “should dis- 
tribute or pay to each contributor in tokens, 
to be designated as may be decided—wheth- 
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er called dollars, pounds, tickets, or tallies— ernor readily consented, and asked in what 
in as exact proportion as may be possible, | way he could assist them most effectually. 
according to his contribution to the same, | He was told that the principal difficulty was 
such tokens to be the mediums for thetrans- | to raise the required funds. The Governor 
fer of values from hand to hand as the ratios | replied that if that was the only difficulty he 
of supply and demand may indicate. | thought he could surmount it, but would ask: 

“ And the said tokens should be receiva- | first, if they had the requisite stores of 
ble at their face-value for whatever dues may | bricks, timber, granite, and flags, but, above 
accrue to the township, whether for rental | all, had they the skilled artisans and labor- 
of stores, halls, or anything else. | ers required for the building of the market. 

“ Your committee think that the institu- | They replied that there was no want of la- 
tion of such tokens would relieve the dead- | bor or raw material ; that their difficulty was 
lock now prevailing as to the products and | chiefly financial. “Oh,” said the Governor, 
employment of industry, and by facilitating | “if that is all you want, I will, as Governor, 
exchanges, enable the projected private | sign, stamp, declare legal tender, and issue 
buildings and other enterprises to be imme- | five thousand one-pound market notes. 
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diately begun. 

“Your committee acknowledge great as- 
sistance in their investigation, and are in- 
spired with the entire confidence in their 
recommendations from the perusal of: a 
most valuable book by one Jonathan Dun- 
can, kindly left us by our old friend, the 
Captain of H. M. S. Leo, from which we 
extract as follows: 

*«*¢ Daniel De Lisle Brock, Governor of 
Guernsey, was waited upon by a deputation 
of ‘the principal townsmen of St. Peter's, 
who requested his countenance and assist- 
ance towards the erection of a covered mar- 
ket, much wanted in that town. The Gov- 





With these pay for material and wages. 
Go to work and build your market.” The 
market was commenced. The first effects 
were to animate trade by the additional cir- 
culation for payment for slates, bricks, etc., 
and to increase the customs of the shops by 
the expenditures of the workmen employed 
on the market. In process of time the 
market was finished, stall rents became due, 
and were paid in these notes. When the 
notes all came in, the Governor collected 
them, and, at the head of a procession, with 
some little form and ceremony, he proceeded 
to the town cross and publicly burnt them 
by way of caritelment.’’” 





“FRIEDRICH FROEBEL, 


THE FOUNDER OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


HE system of teaching young children 

which goes by the name of “kinder- 
garten,” has become of late years well 
known in this country. The history and 
character of the man to whoin its invention 
and application were mainly due are not so 
well known to the public. Friedrich Froe- 
bel was a man whose retiting habits and 
social position prevented him from taking 
that place among his people which was 
eminently his, although the earnestness with 
which he applied his method of teaching in 
the schools with which he was connected, 
made him an object of warm regard in the 
place where he dwelt. He was born in the 
Thuringian Forest, at Ober Weissbock, in 





the Principality of Schwarzberg Rudolstadt, 
on the 21st of April, 1782. His father was 
a minister in that village. His early life 
was not one of pleasantness. When but 
an infant his mother died, and the pastor, 
whose parish was large in territorial extent, 
had no time to devote to household matters 
and his children, so that they were left to 
the care of servants. His father married the 
second time, but the new mother did not in- 
dicate much affection toward her step-child- 
ren, especially after she had some of her own. 
Friedrich did not, as a child, show facility 
in learning; his father found much diffi- 
culty in instructing him in the simple ele- 
ments of education, and as he grew up his 
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sensitive nature shrank from the dispute 
and conflict which often made his home 
their’ theatre. At the age of eleven an 
uncle, also a minister, came to visit his 
father, and conceiving a fondness for him, 
requested Friedrich’s father to permit him 
to go and live with him in Stadtlin. In this 
new home he found advantages which had 





vate study, and used them ir acquiring a 
knowledge of botany and languages. Much 
of this study was done in so much secrecy 
that the forester was not aware of his in- 
dustry, and on the conclusion of his appren- 
ticeship, that worthy man wrote a letter to 
Friedrich’s father, stating that he regretted 
that the young man would return home 
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been entirely unknown 
There his mind was 
Studied with freedom and success. The 
time having come for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of some trade, or avocation, his father 
sent him to a forester to be taught wood- 
craft, geometry, and surveying. With the 
forester, Froebel had opportunities for pri- 


in his previous life. 
awakened, and he 





with but little information, and that it was 
altogether due to his lack of diligence and 
industry. His father taking this statement 
as true, did not welcome the son very cor- 
dially upon his appearange at home. 

In his eighteenth year he was permitted 
to study in the University of Vienna, where 
he gave special attention to the physical 
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sciences, living in a very retired and eco- 
nomical fashion. He was subsequently sent 
to a farm to learn its practical methods, his 
father being desirous that he should devote 
himself to agriculture. But young Froebel 
had very little taste for this vocation aside 
from the opportunities afforded to study nat- 
ure scientifically. After the death of his fa- 
ther he occupied several positions in succes- 
sion in different places. At length in Frank- 
fort an opening presented itself for entering 
upon that line of activity which was in keep- 
ing with his capabilities and yearnings. He 
was Offered the position of a tedcher, and ac- 
cepted it. There he became interested in the 
Pestalozzian system, which had then begun 
to attract attention. Froebel was not alto- 
gether satisfied with the way in which the 
method was practiced, and after a year or 
more of observation and thought upon the 
relation of the teacher to the pupil, he con- 
cluded that the first requisite and true mode 
of teaching was to live with one’s scholars, 
and enter into all their feelings and pursuits. 
He went to Yverdun, where Pestalozzi had 


his school, and as a pupil with pupils stud- | 


ied the system of that great master. Next 


we find him in the University of Gottingen | 


studying the Oriental languages and sci- 
ences. It was not until 1816 that he made 
the attempt to establish a school of his own, 


and then in a small Thuringian village, with | 


five pupils his labors began. The times 


were those of scarcity ; the nation was still | 
disturbed by the consequences of the wars | 
of Napoleon, and it was no difficult under- | 
taking for Froebel to maintain his educa- | 


tional enterprise, its very novelty being one 
of the obstacles to pecuniary success, He 
says that from 1817 to 1827, when he left 


the school, its affairs were in a state of | 
chronic bankruptcy. His trust, however, | 


in the final success of his cause was unwav- 
ering. In 1818 he married an accomplished 
Berlin lady, who proved a true helpmeet in 
the conduct of his household as well as in 
the management of his school. 

One element in the opposition to Froebel, 
the one by no means inconsiderable, was 
that of religion. Priestly influence arrayed 
itself at first against him, declaring his new 
methods pernicious in morality. After giv- 


ing up his school in Thuringia, Froebel ap- 
pears to have experienced many vicissitudes, 
At one time losing heart in his own country 
he went into Switzerland, and made an ef- 
fort to establish a school there. He hada 
season of happiness in Burdorf, where, in 
1835, he was made Director of an orphan 
asylum by the Cantonal Government Direc- 
tor. He had no persecutions to endure in 
the free atmosphere of Switzerland, and the 
Government even sent young men to him 
for training as teachers. 

The idea of the kindergarten was upper- 
most in his mind, and he busied himself 
with interesting and developing the minds 
of the children. His aim was to arrange 
the gifts, or apparatus peculiar to the sys- 
tem, so as to form a harmonious series, 
one logically preceding another. His wife’s 
health becoming impaired, he found it nec- 
essary to leave Switzerland for her benefit, 
and went to reside for a time in Berlin. 
There he worked out more completely his 
ideas of infant culture, visiting nurseries 
and infant schools which had been estab- 
lished under royal patronage. He began 
| also to edit a weekly paper, with the title 
Ein Sonntags Blétter, a Sunday paper, 

published in Leipsig, in which he ex- 
plained his method, and his “gifts,” or 
| school material. . 

In the little town of Blanckenberg in 
| Thuringia, at no great distance from his 
"old home, a house was taken for the prac- 
tical test of Froebel’s new occupations. 
Children came to him, and the method, 
after a little trial, was found to work most 
favorably. 

In 1839 Froebel went to Dresden, where 
he lectured upon his educational system. 
The Queen of Saxony, and other distin- 
guished persons, showed their interest in 
the new mode of education by their pres- 
ence and attention, and a school was started 
under the direction of one of Froebel’s pu- 
pils. In the summer of 1840 he resumed 
his activity in Blanckenberg, from time to 
time extending its facilities, and adding 
fresh features; one of these, a training- 
school for mothers and young girls, is im- 
portant enough to be specially mentioned. 
In 1843 he published his book, “ Mother's 
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Cosseting Songs,’ 


the duchy of Meiningen. 


with illustrations and 
music. In 1849 he found it expedient to 
remove his training-class to Liebenstein, in 


body. Nevertheless, he worked on, con- 

ducting his school, and replying to the per- 
sonal attacks made through the public news- 
| papers. He outlived the publication of the 





The kindergarten system had, by this decree a little over a year, dying on the 21st 
time, won the approbation of several of the | of June, 1852. 
German nobility and of the people wherever | Froebel had married a second time; in 


it had obtained a footing. In 1851 its su- 
periority over other methods of juvenile 
training had been so abundantly demon- 
strated, that there was no question about 
its adaptation for that purpose. But then 
Froebel was to receive a severe blow.. The 
Prussian Government mistaking the influ- 
ence of the kindergarten method, and prob- 
ably won over by bigoted short-sightedness, 
issued a decree, characterizing public kin- 
dergartens as dangerous to society, and 
suppressing them. Froebel felt, after the 


promulgation of this decree, as if his whole 
life-work were crushed. His susceptible 
nature shrank from the suspicion and op- 
probrium which such a public measure 
would cast upon him, and for upward of 
fifteen years he and his great work lived 
under an unjust ban. * In 1866 the decree 
was revoked. Fifteen years were required 
to make the officers of the Prussian realm 
acquainted with the high moral and social 


principles of the kindergarten, and to clear | 


away the scales from their eyes which pre- 
vented them from viewing it as some con- 
trivance tending to undermine the founda- 
tions of the political fabric. 

Froebel was getting on toward old age 
when this proscription was levelled at him, 
and coming from a source so unexpected, 
it seriously affected his poise of mind and 


fact, but a few years before his death, and 
his widow faithfully kept up the school be- 
| gun by him, being in perfect sympathy 
with his motive and objects. One of Froe- 
bel’s warmest friends and supporters, the 
Baroness Marenholdt, says that “he had 
great simplicity of heart, of morals, of char- 
acter; he was humble as a child; the ex- 
pression of his face was so pure, innocent, 
and childlike, even with hair white as snow, 
as I have never seen again in any other 
human being. . ... Devoted to his mission, 
he abandoned for it, not only renown, but 
his most beloved pursuit of natural science, 
of which nobody, perhaps, saw the mys- 
teries.and secrets so well as he, but which 
he only would make serviceable to the per- 
fection and sanctification of the immortal 
human soul,” 

Several years ago the kindergarten sys- 
tem was introduced into this country, and 
| has found favor wherever the attempt has 
been made to establish a school. It seems 
very likely that it will prove the parent of a 
more effective and harmonious system of 
juvenile education than this country has 
known. The improvements which have 
been grafted upon our general system of 









common schools find a very harmonious 


| adaptation to the methods of the kinder- 
| garten, 





Once in a fearful battle 
The birds and beasts engaged, 
To prove which were the greater, 
And high the contest waged. 


A bat, from his position, 
Thought neutral he’d remain, 

Until he knew for certain 
Which side was sure to gain. 


So, from a fence commanding 
A most extended view, 
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“‘ON THE FENCE.” 


BY LYDIA M. 





MILLARD. 


He watched the birds’ hard fighting, 
And watched the beasts all through. 


He kept his wings and spirits 
So very fresh and cool, 

Watching each party’s merits— 
Predicting which would rule, 


At length, the beasts prevailing, 
He active joined their fight ; 
The birds, a rally making, 





Was found with them at night. 
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At last, when peace concluded, 
Since he for both did fight, 

Nor bird nor beast would own him— 
He skulked away from sight. 


Since then, earth’s holes and corners 
Are his abiding place ; 

Except in twilight’s darkness 
He durst not show his face. 


How many men are sitting 
Like bats upon a fence, 





"Waiting a breeze befitting 
To jump off hence or thence, 


As in the world of thinking 
Two sides must always be, 

Each great soul unshrinking 
His own right side will be. 


Better a nail’s firm power 
In the humblest cot unknown, 
Than a cock on the highest tower, 
That moves with the wind alone. 
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THE SEA TUMBLER. 


AP science progresses with its investiga- 

tions we become more and more deep- 
ly impressed with the fact that the great 
world of nature teems with wonders. On 
land, in the sea, and in the air there appear 
to be numberless organisms, whose bodily 
structure and peculiarity of habit startle at 
first sight even the most learned among 


Tue Sea Tumacer. 


naturalists. The visitor to an aquarium on a 
large scale, finds in the tanks much material 
for reflection upon the origin and nature of 
the universe. The strange fishes which 
have been gathered from remote regions 
burst upon the view like a revelation, as he 
proceeds from tank to tank. Expeditions 








which have gone out with a view to taking 
soundings of different parts of the ocean 
have brought from its gloomy depths varie- 
ties of fish totally unknown before. 

The illustrations herewith furnish views 
of a very curious marine creature, which 
was found in the waters of the South Pacific 
by the officers of an ocean survey, a few 

years since. This little animal requires 
somewhat close observation in order to 
ascertain the character of its formation. 
It is a minute crustacean, or shell fish, 
or, as we might more clearly say, a 
member of the lobster and crab family. 
The name by which it has been intro- 
duced to science is Phronima. In or- 
dinary parlance it is very appropriately 
termed Tumbler of the Sea. In some 
respects it appears to be a combination 
of the crab and fish, having feet like the 
crab, which are adapted for walking 
upon the beach, or bottom, and an ap- 
paratus, or swimmerets, for swimming. 
Its peculiar organization has placed the 
phronima in the order amphipoda, ot 
double-footed. Its head is long, and 
joined crosswise to the body ; its eyes, 
which are very numerous, are distrib- 
uted, some on the back of the head, 
some in front, and others on the sides 
of the head ; the mouth and swimmerets 
are red in color, while the remainder of the 
body, including the bony case, is almost 
transparent. 

Like one of its relations, the hermit crab, 
the phronima mounts a little second-hand, 
barreled-shaped tube, which has served the 
purpose of another marine creature, and 
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been abandoned, and in swimming appears 
to go tumbling head over heels through the 
water, exhibiting some of the oddest of 
antics. Its smallness renders it all the more | 
interesting, its tube, or case, being only 
about five-eighths of an inch in length, and 
in breadth half an inch. Naturalists are of | 
opinion that it is the female only which 
adopts the extra barrel or tube, making it a 
receptacle for her eggs and the apartment in 
which she brings up her young family. In 
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our illustration, the eggs and young are 
indistinctly visible through the wall of 
the tube. When swimming, the phronima 
has her head and three segments of the 
thorax, or neck, inserted into the tube, 
and holds fast to it by her third pair of 
legs. Sometimes, on the approach of 
danger, she draws the whole of her body 
within the tube, thus, like the snail, ob- 
taining safety from the attack of many 
foes. 





HOW JENNY TOOK CARE OF HER. 


WE came across the following little | 

story years ago, and*now it turns up | 
again. There is a lesson in it which old as 
well as young may ponder: 

A child ill with hip disease was brought 
into a certain asylum in New York—a little 
girl of five years old, who, from fright or 
weakness, cried bitterly on her admission. 
Another girl, a little Swede of about nine, 
heard her. “Is she crying because she has 
left her mother?’’ she asked the matron. 
“No; she has no mother; she is an or- 
phan.” “Her friends, then, may be?” 
“She has no friends ; she has nobody in the 
world to take care of her, unless she finds 
one here.” Jenny, the little Swede, stood 
for a minute or two soberly looking at the 
stranger. She was not a pretty child, nor 
attractive in any way, being homely, dis- 
eased, and ill-tempered. “I think J will 
take care of her,” said Jenny, gravely. “I'll 
be a friend to her;’’ and she went over to 
the stranger, then and there, and began to 
soothe and humor her. The matron, think- 
ing it only a passing childish outburst, paid 
no attention to it, even when she found that 
Jenny had secured a seat at the table next 
to the child, and had managed to have her 
placed in the bed next her own in the dor- 
mitory. 

When the story was told to us, a year 
afterward, the little girl had never failed 
once in her self-imposed trust. As far 
as was practicable, she took the place of | 





a mother or elder sister to the child, who, 
still lame and suffering, needed a constant 
attention and care which the matron and 
nurses could not give. She cut and pre- 
pared her food at meals, humored her peev- 
ish fancies during the day, and at night 
was in the habit of lying down half dressed, 
to be ready to spring up at a moment’s 
warning, and she passed many a night, it 
was discovered, holding the child’s head in 
her arms or soothing her. 

On any holiday or when visitors came, 
Jenny’s first anxiety was to make her little 
charge presentable, just as a fond mother 
would do; and when the children. were 
once given an excursion, or an after- 
noon’s romp in the grounds, Jenny had 
an excuse to account for her not going, 
and actually, although her tears choked 
her, she being but a child, would have 
stayed, patient and cheerful, beside the 
lame child, who could not go, if her de- 
ception had not been found out. The 
singular part of the story was, too, that 


| the child was not a lovable nor gratefil 


one; but peevish, jealous, and tyrannical 
toward her poor little nurse, who apol- 
ogized for and made the best of her to 
others, after the habit of mothers. There 
were many other ‘children in the asylum 
prettier and more winning; but Jenn. 
was true to the one whose only rec- 
ommendation was, that “she had 
friends.” 


no 
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LOCALITY— Continued. 


VERYBODY knows that carrier- 
pigeons have been used for cen- 
turies to send army dispatches home 
over the heads of hostile foes. In the 
late war between France and Germany, 
the beleaguered city of Paris was kept 
in communication with the army at 
Lyons by means of carrier-pigeons. 
Before communication had been cut 
off by the besieging army, some Paris 
pigeons had been taken to Lyons, and 
pigeons from Lyons having been taken 
to Paris, and kept for the purpose, mes- 
sages could thus be sent by the pigeons 
both ways, keeping the government and 
the army in intimate correspondence. 


THE BEE-LINE. 

It is also well-known that bees fly 
in a straight line when they have 
loaded themselves with honey. Hence 
a straight line is called a “ bee-line.” 
Having thus been wandering from flower 
to flower, in a thousand circuits, until 
loaded, it takes a sweep in a circle, say 
ten yards in diameter, as if to collect 
itself, then darts off in‘ a direct line for 
its hive ; and it will come back again 
into the same vicinity, if the place be a 
desirable one, to reload with honey. 
Bee-hunters, taking advantage of this 
fact, put their honey-box or trap where 
it will attract the bees as they are flying 
back and forth. Finding it easier to 
load themselves from the honey than 
from the flowers, the bees light upon 
the bait; and when they start for the 
hive, or tree where they live, the straight 
line which they take indicates to the 
hunter the direction of the tree, and 
thus by following in that line, with the 


*From “ How to Teach, according to Tempera- 
ment and Mental Development; or, Phrenology in 
the School-Room and the Family.”” By Nelson Sizer. 
3. R. Wells & Co., New York, Publishers. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. 
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box of honey, a short distance at a 
time, and depositing it before the bees 
return, the hunter gets after awhile near 
enough to the bee-tree to trace the bee 
direct from the bait to its home, when 
the bees are treacherously robbed of 
their treasure of honey. 

The faculty of Locality in the bird, 
the bee, the pig, the horse, and the dog, 
is the foundation for these wonderful re- 
sults. If, then, bees have this instinct 
of place ; if animals, large and small, 
manifest the same trait; if birds that 
go South in the winter remember and 
come back to the same place they occu- 
pied the summer before, it shows that 
there is an instinct or faculty for re- 
membering place and direction. It is 
a doctrine of phrenology that whatever 
faculty can be found in any of the lower 
animals, a corresponding faculty will be 
found in the human race. Man himself, 
in respect to faculty, is all that can 
be found in all the beings below him, 
besides having that which animals 
lack—namelyy the higher reason and 
the moral sentiments. 


ROAMING FOR THE RESTLESS LOVE OF IT. 


Those in whom this organ is large 
and the faculty active, have an insa- 
tiable thirst for traveling, and many 
thus become rovers, going around and 
around the world; and there is nothing 


of which they feel so pleased and proud 


as to say they have been in every coun- 
try on the globe, and also in every large 
city. We know a man who made a 
special journey to visit a county in his 
native State, within the confines of which 
he had never been, for he felt ashamed 
to say that there was a county in his 
State that he had never visited. We 
“ What does 
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he know? He has never traveled!” 
Another says: “Iam posted. I have 
seen the world. I have been all over!” 
as if having traveled hither and thither 
was a great acquisition and a high cul- 
ture. It is one form of culture, and a 
good one. He who has never left his 
native home—more especially if he has 
no particular disposition to study geog- 
raphy, and thus travel, in imagination, 
by using the maps and charts of the 
world, having never seen anything but 
his own neighborhood—has, in one re- 
spect, a very narrow mind. Some men 
have little desire to go to see any place 
which is not visible from their own 
door-step. They go to church, to the 
store, to the post-office, blacksmith-shop, 
and grist-mill, and seem to have no 
interest to go beyond. We saw a man 
who lived all his life within seven miles 
of Niagara Falls—indeed within hear- 
ing of its roar—and he had never visited 
it, though he was a man of sense and 
of property. A gentleman told us that 
his father, who resided within forty 
miles of New York until he was seventy 
years of age, and had secured an ample 
competency in business as a farmer, 
being worth many thousands of dollars, 
yet he had never been to New York, 
The faculty of Locality must have been 
very dormant within him. We remem- 
ber to have examined a man who was 
born at the head-waters of the St. Law- 
rence, on Lake Ontario, who had such 
a thirst for seeing distant places that 
he broke away from all restraint, at 
seventeen, and engaged in lake navi- 
gation, from the simple desire to see 
Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
ete., because he had not the means to 
make such a journey except by working 
his way, and he remarked with a kind 
of exultant feeling: “I have enlisted 
in the army as a private soldier, though 
I leave a good farm, and a loving wife 





and family at home ; but I so desire to 
see Baltimore, Washington, New Or- 
leans, and other large cities which, as 
a soldier, 1 may have the opportunity 
to visit, that I take the risks. If I live 
to return, I intend to cross the ocean 
as a sailor, that I may see portions of 
the Old World.” This man, we noticed, 
had the organ of Locality enormously 
developed ; and having dwelt at length 
upon it, he gave us this scrap of his his- 
tory in confirmation of our description 
of him. Such persons leave home with 
pleasure; and though they have ties 
which unite them to their friends and 
home, their master-passion leads them 
to forget every inconvenience and pri- 
vation which leaving home, and being 
among strangers, is calculated to pro- 
duce. If Humboldt, Sir John Franklin, 
Bayard Taylor, Dr. Kane, Dr. Hayes, 
and others, had been less endowed with 
this faculty, the world would never 
have read of their wanderings, and the 
knowledge acquired by it, with such 
intense interest. To go somewhere, and 
to see something, is a very strong trait 
with such men, and the world is very 
greatly indebted to them for the explor- 
ations which have grown out of the 
activity of this faculty. The bust of 
Capt. Cook, the great navigator, and 
all his portraits, show an immense de- 
velopment of this organ. See Fig. 21. 


CHFSS, CHECKER, AND BILLIARD-PLAYERS. 

This faculty aids the player of check- 
ers and chess, and no man can play bil- 
liards with success without its activity, 
and also that of Size, Weight, and 
Form. Locality gives the idea of di- 
rection; Weight gives a sense of the 
proper force to drive the ball with the 
requisite momentum, so that, hitting 
another ball, the resistance shall be just 
sufficient to produce the proper angle 
or direction to hit a third ball, with the 
proper force and right direction, to send 
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it to its pocket. Billiard-players will 
understand this. 

It is known that some great chess- 
players can play many games blind- 
folded, and keep the real and relative 
position of all the men on the chess- 
board, on as many as six or eight boards 
at the same time, while every move on 
the several boards changes the relation 
of the pieces, and the memory of the 
location of all. these must be held in 
the mind. We think it is a very severe 
tax on the mind, and one that would 
hardly pay for the strain ; and we are 


not surprised to-learn that one of the | 


greatest chess-players of the world was 
recently compelled to make his retreat 
in an insane asylum. 


USES OF LOCALITY IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The reader will now be prepared to 
understand some of the uses of the 
faculty of Locality in the study and 


teaching of geography. Suppose the | 


teacher is in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, or San 
Francisco. His pupils, of course, wher- 
ever located, must obtain an idea of the 
places they are to study about, which, 
in their early years, they have heard of, 
but never seen. Not one pupil in ten, 
in Boston, for instance, may have evor 
been in any other of the principal cities 
in the country, and even the major part 
of that city he has never seen. He 
knows the rvad to school, to church, to 
the houses of a few of his relatives and 
friends, and perhaps to the cemetery, 
and that is all the geography he has 


learned practically ; but when he opens | 


his book, he is fortunately not now 
obliged to commit to memory a long 
description of how the Ohio River is 
formed, and remember it as a statement, 
as his grandfather had to do. He is 
not obliged to remember, as a lesson to 


| be committed verbally, that New York 
is some 200 miles from Boston, in a 
| south-westerly direction. He looks on 
| his map and sees for himself, and in- 
| stantly the faculty of Locality gives him 
| specific consciousness of the direction ; 
and if he knows which way north is, if 
the teacher were to ask him, “‘ Where 
is New York from Boston?” he would 
point almost near enough in the right 
direction, if the line were extended, to 
touch the little island on which the city 
is situated. Ask the pupil the direction 
| to Buffalo, and he will look up with 
utter astonishment ; but if he will turn 
to his map, he will find that it is almost 
directly west from Boston, and that his 
| eye takes in Albany, Schenectady, Syra- 
_cuse, and Rochester on its way over the 
map to Buffalo. Then he gets ai idea 
that these places are directly west of 
him. If he is directed to continue 
the journey, he will find Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
and San Francisco; and though the 
line has to bend a little to hit all these 
places, the distance is so great that a 
“ westerly direction” will be sufficiently 
accurate to describe their location. The 
pupil in Boston learns that New York 
is located south-west ; also Philadelphia, 
‘Richmond, and New Orleans. When 
these and other important places are 
learned by the pupils on the map, un- 
der the direction of the teacher, the 
maps should be closed, and each pupil 
should be questioned quietly as to the 
location of places which have been the 
subject of study, and it will be observed 
| that perhaps three out of four in a class 
will have a pretty correct notion of the 
direction. But one-half of the pupils 
will need some training. They are not 
brilliant in respect to the law of direc- 
tion, and they learn the facts from the 
other pupils; and thus they are stimu- 
lated to renew their efforts, and many 
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of them will go home and study their 
atlases with fresh interest. 


STUDYING GEOGRAPHY IN NEW YORE. 


Let us leave Boston, and enter a 
New York school. They have the same 
atlases, the same maps of Canada and 
the United States. The teacher asks : 
“Where is Boston situated?” “South- 
west” is not the answer, as it was in 
Boston ; but on the other hand, “ north- 
east.” Whereas Albany is north, but in 
Boston Albany was west. “In what 
direction is Buffalo from New York?” 
It is not west, as it was in Boston; but 
it is north-west, And so Schenectady, 
Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester, each 
have a different local direction from 
New York, but they are all practically 
west of Boston. Having traveled, then, 
200 miles south-west to New York, we 
find that all the places north and east 
of us, and many of those which are 
west, are not in the same direction from 
us as they were in Boston. When we 
are in New York, and ask the direction 
of Philadelphia, the answer is “south- 
west,” the same as from Boston, and 
Richmond is almost in the same direc- 
tion, and so is New Orleans; but at 
New York we have not gone far enough 
south from Boston to change materially 
the line of direction of places so far 
away as San Francisco; but when we 
consider Cleveland, Detroit, and Chi- 
eago, the line of direction is different. 

GEOGRAPHY IN PHILADELPHIA. 

At Philadelphia a class of pupils, like 
those at New York, would look north- 
east for Boston; but in reference to 
Buffalo, again a different angle of direc- 
tion would be assumed from that which 
would be correct in New York. So of 
all the other places between Buffalo 
and Boston. Albany, the capital of 
the State of New York, would no longer 
be north of the student, but east of 





north. If we go to Cincinnati, Buffalo 
has become north-east ; Philadelphia, 
almost due east; New York and Bos- 
ton, north-east ; Chicago, directly north- 
west; Detroit, almost directly north ; 
Charleston, south-east; and New Or- 
leans, south-west or west of south ; while 
the capital of Texas would be almost 
south-west ; but San Francisco is west, 
and Montreal would be north-east, while 
at Boston, Montreal is north-west, and 
at New York and Philadelphia, nearly 
north. 

Going to New Orleans, everything 
again changes in relative position. Sup- 
pose a teacher worked a year in Boston, 
a year in New York, a year in Ballti- 
more, another in Richmond, another in 
Cincinnati, another in Chicago, another 
in New Orleans or San Franciseco—and 
such a thing is possible—his teaching 
of geography, his conception of it, would 
be very different from year to year. 

A SCHOOL ON WHEELS. 

Now why not have pupils taught, 
while in Boston, to place themselves in 
New Orleans (in imagination), with 
atlases closed, and be required to tell 
from there the direction of every other 
place. A large outline map might be 
made on the blackboard, showing the 
Canada line, the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coast-line, not nicely drawn, but 
simply in rough outline ; and the teacher, 
with a long wand in hand, might ask the 
school the location of some particular 
place. He might put the stick in the 
center of the board, and ask how he 
should move it in order to locate Bos- 
ton; and he would continue to move 
it, under their direction, until one said, 
“Stop.” And some one would say, 
“Move it a little more to the right ;” 
another would wart it a :ittle more 
toward the top; a third would say, 
“ A little more toward the center,” until 
they had located Boston to their satis 
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faction; and there let a mark be made 
with the piece of chalk that is fastened 
to the end of the stick, and if he chose, 
he might put a letter B there. Then 
let him ask for the location of San Fran- 
cisco, and the pupils would be wide- 
awake in telling the teacher how to use 
the wand, until they were satisfied that 
it rested in the right place, and then 
let him make a mark; and so he might 
locate, according to the judgment and 
direction of the pupils, till he had all the 
principal places in the United States 
located. If 'the pupils were in grave 
error about the location of any place, 
the teacher should settle it before he 
made the mark; but he would soon 
find that the pupils would be wide- 
awake under this sort of teaching, and 
he would have to keep his eye on the 
atlas in order to correct the localities 
which they unitedly would make. 

Having made these localities on the 
blackboard, he would take his school, 
in imagination, to Chicago, and ask 
them what then would be the location 
of all the places they had marked down. 
Imagining themselves in Chicago, they 
would learn to judge the relative location 
of all these places; and when they had 
settled upon what the location really 
was, meridians might be drawn east 
and west, north and south, and then 
they could very easily determine the 
nominal direction from one place to all 
other places. 

Then the pupils should move to Mon- 
treal, and consider the direction from 
that place to all other places, and so 
from one part of the continent to all the 
other parts, until their minds became 
so familiar with the geographic loca- 
tions that they would only have to 
think of Cincinnati in order to know 
how to locate from that place all other 
places. 

Having attained to this point, and the 





pupils being familiar with the method 
of locating the: different places, and of 
course knowing in what States they 
were respectively, they would very soon 
begin to understand so as to know how 
to draw maps. The teacher could then 
stand with his wand, with chalk attached 
to the end of it, and ask what direction 
he should draw a line, beginning at the 
north-western boundary of the State 
of Maine, in order to describe that 
State, and he should go slow, under the 
direction of the pupils, and stop when 
they said “Stop.” Then he could go 
on with New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connect- 
icut; then the great States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, The 
mistakes which would be made thus, 
under the direction of the pupils, would 
be apparent, and of course amusing. 
They would get their States laid out, 
and perhaps have a great deal of terri- 
tory left ; but they might draw the out- 
line of the New England States, and 
then draw the States of Texas and Cali- 
fornia. Or it might be better, perhaps, 
to draw the rivers and great lakes first, 
for these are fhatural boundaries, and 
have the political divisions come in 
afterwards, 

It will be seen that, in this method 
of teaching geography, the faculty of 
Locality is brought into exercise. The 
moment we begin to draw the maps of 
the States, the faculties of Form and 
Size are brought specially into use ; but 
the mere outlines of the States have 
more to do with the faculty of Locality, 
because that relates to direction, and if 
a pupil studies his map, he will see the 
direction of the outlines of the States. 
The faculty of Form will give him the 
general shape of the whole; but as geo- 
graphic outlines are made first, Locality 
takes into cognizance the direction of 
the lines. 
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GEOGRAPHY A LIVING FACT. 
Instead of the dry drudgery of look- 
ing at a map, or studying the text of 
a geography, let the questions of 
geography become a literal fact to the 
pupils. Chicago will become interest- 
ing to him, besides its mere name—for 
it has a place, and a direction, and a 
distance from other places. The ques- 
tion of distance of course involves two 
faculties—one that of Size, and the other 
that of Number, or Calculation, since it 
is expressed in numbers. But a pupil 
looking upon the outlines of maps with 
the great towns upon it, if he can know 
that it is 2,500 miles from Boston to 
San Francisco, and 1,200 miles from 
Montreal to New Orleans, and 200 
miles from Boston to New York, or 
150 from New York to Albany, or 90 
niles from New York to Philadelphia, 
he will very soon learn to estimate 
distances on the map from one place 
to any other place. 

We submit that this is the kind of 
geography that pupils should be taught 
in school. It is never learned now 
until the pupil has traveled it. We 
laugh over the ignorance of people on 
the other side of the water, in respect 
to the geography of America, when, 
in point of fact, if we were asked 
questions in regard to the Old World, 
without having an European map before 
us, we would make blunders equally 
ridiculous. During the war we saw 
in an English paper a description of 
“Jersey City, opposite New Orleans, 
on the west bank of the North River.” 
Letters are sent sometimes from Eng- 
land to “ Boston, State of New York ;” 
and Boston is spoken of as the “capital 
of New England,” as if there were not 
five other capitals of as many other 
States in New England; besides, until 
recently, two States with duplicate 
capitals. When a man starts out for 
the first time to make a journey of 





1,590 miles, it amuses one who has a 
practical knowledge of the geography 
of his country, to hear the questions 
such a man will ask, and see with what 
wonder he will look over his map in 
the railway guide. 

The utility of such a practical know!- 
edge of geography must be manifest 
to the reader, and if he will learn it 
for himself, he will feel that it is a 
source of pleasure. It makes him almost 
ubiquitous. He can stand in the cap- 
ital of any State by imagination or in 
fact, and seem to see all other States, 
and all the places of importance in 
them. He can thus go everywhere and 
yet be at home. He is not a scholar in 
geography until he can do this. 

Let us now imagine the atlases closed, 
and let the pupils in geography, little 
and large, be in session for instruction, 
in what we will call mental geography. 
Would not all the pupils know the 
statement that Albany is north of New 
York, or that it is west from Boston, 
or east from Buffalo? That statement 
might be learned just as we would 
learn the rigmarole— 


“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November,”’ ete. 


That is a rehearsal like a stanza of poe- 
try, and we thereby get the facts as to 
which months have thirty days and 
which have thirty-one, as a statement ; 
but the intrinsic fact of the days in 
each month of the year should be 
remembered independently of that 
rehearsal. So we might learn to re- 
hearse facts in geography. One might 
lie in bed, in some place far from home, 
without knowing which way from him 
is north, or south-east, or west; and it 
would be well enough then for him to 
say, Albany is west of Boston and north 
from New York, and east from Buffalo 
and south from Montreal. 
Netson Sizer. 
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A SUMMARY OF HYGIENIC SCIENCE. 


. is commonly supposed that the most 
ordinary mind is able to distinguish the 
healthy from the unhealthy. In many cases 
they can; but not asarule. For instance, 
it is generally considered that obesity or fat- 
ness is a sign cf good health. No greater 
error was ever entertained. Adipose tissue 
is essential to the rotundity of the body and 
to good health ; but when in excess the sur- 
plus is not only useless, but detrimental to 
well-being. It is a diseased condition of 
life ; just as much as an emaciated condition 
of body is an evidence of morbid vital ac- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that the functional 
integrity of the vital organs is disturbed 
in a greater or less extent when the body is 
in either a condition of obesity or emacia- 
tion. No respectable physician would risk 
his or her reputation in an attempt to con- 
trovert this view of the matter. Let this 
delusion be dispelled and abandoned as 
soon as possible, and it will be as soon as 
the people are intelligent upon the health 
question. 

Dr. Trall defines health to be “normal 
vital action—the normal play of all of the 
vital functions; and this means that state 
er condition in which each organ and part 
performs its own duty.” In my own lan- 
guage I call it that condition of life in which 
the powers of the economy are at the nor- 
mal standard. These definitions refer to 
perfect health. Such a state of human life 
at the present day among civilized nations, 
probably is nowhere to be found. It exists 
only as an ideality. 

The terms robust, good, feeble, delicate, 
etc., are commonly used to designate differ- 
ent degrees of the healthfulness of the liv- 
ing structure. Slight variations in the ac- 





tion of the physiological functions should 
not be considered as abnormal or unhealthy. 
Nature allows us a liberal deviation from 
regularity of vital action without any great, 
if any, detriment or inconvenience. Good 
health may be considered that condition of 
life wherein there is a moderate regularity 
of the action of all the vital functions. 

How to keep well when well is an attain- 
ment or a possession of much value. If 
there is such an acquisition, few persons in 
these days acquire it. Certainly no one will 
attempt to deny the existence of certain 
agents that promote and preserve the health 
when they are properly used ; nor is there 
any one who maintains that health is a mere 
matter of chance. Health is dependent up- 
on certain established natural laws. The 
knowledge oftthese regulations of nature 
constitutes the science of life. Hygiene, or 
the art of preserving health, consists in the 
application of this knowledge. 

The leading principles of Hygiene are re- 
ducible to a few simple rules. 

One of the first and most important is the 
use of good, wholesome food at regular 
times, and in quantity sufficient to supply 
the needs of the system. There is some 
diversity of opinion in respect to what con- 
stitutes the best food for man. Some say 
that it should consist of vegetable and ani- 
mal products; while others claim it to be a 
regimen exclusively vegetarian. If author- 
ity is to be our reliance and guide in deter- 
mining which of these positions is the cor- 
rect one, the conclusion would be subject to 
the bias of prejudice and education, There 
is high authority on both sides. Cicero 
says, “‘ We ought to place more reliance on 
reason than on the weight of authority.” 
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This is the only true way to settle all ques- 
tions. It is an established fact in science 
that all alimentary compounds are produced 
by vegetable growth and development ; and 
also, that no animal forms, but only trans- 
forms these substance into its tissues. The 
products of animals feéd plants, and vice 
versa. This is the order“of nature. No 
human ingenuity can changeit. Again, the 
animal that bears the closest resemblance 
to the human species subsists in its native 
state upon vegetable food. There area few 
instances in my personal knowledge of indi- 
viduals who have adopted a vegetarian reg- 
imen, and with it obtained better health and 
greater powers of endurance ; and many in- 
stances of those who almost, but not quite 
abandoned the use of animal food, and with 
beneficial results. When vegetables and 
grains are of poor quality, and made much 
worse by bad cookery, a well-prepared, 
mixed, and selected diet is, without question, 
the better one. The flesh of the herbivora 
is a much better article for human food than 
many of the farinaceous preparations of the 
present day. 

The so-called auxiliary or accessory foods 
are not to be recommended. None claim 
them to be alimentary in their character. 
They modify or change the vital action in 
the same manner that all unusable mate- 
rials do that are introduced into the vital 
domain. They are abnormal things, in the 
true sense of that term. Then in the use 
of all accessory aliments, the less the better. 

It is not our purpose or province to enter 
upon an elaborate discussion of this subject. 
But from the few facts presented, the candid 
and reasonable mind can not fail to see that 
the most wholesome regimen consists of 
grains, fruits, and vegetables, when good 
of their kind and properly prepared. 

Regularity of meals should be the rule. 
There are but few graver causes of impair- 
ed digestion than that of irregularity of 
eating. This eating between meal-hours is 
a pernicious practice. It matters not so 
much whether a person eat two or three 
times a day, provided the food is of good 
quality and is taken at regular times. The 
quantity is easily adjusted to the proper 
amount, when the above precautions are 
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taken. Voracious appetites and gluttonous 
habits are the natural results of the use of 
unwholesome food and pernicious beverages. 

Cleanliness is an indispensable condition 
of human health. Many persons are not 
aware of its importance. Experiments 
have conclusively proven that a healthy per- 
son excretes about three and one-half pounds 
of organic matter from the external skin in 
the twenty-four hours. Now, if any of this 
material is retarded in its exit from the body 
through the skin, more work will be im- 
posed on the other excretory organs. If this 
is prolonged for some time, the integrity of 
the action of these organs will be more or 
less impaired. <A proper use of water will 
generally prevent the impaired health which 
would otherwise result from such a cause. 
It is surprising that so many individuals neg- 
lect their person in this respect. So many 
are afraid of water in cold weather. The 
bath and ablution are almost as essential to 
cleanliness and health in winter as in sum- 
mer. 

Probably many of the disorders that pre- 
vail so extensively and fatally in the winter 
months might be greatly mitigated, if not 
entirely avoided, if proper attention were 
given to this subject. A brisk rubbing of 
the entire body with the dry hand each 
morning, just after rising, and each evening 
just before retiring, are excellent means of 
promoting balanced circulation and pre- 
serving the health. A full bath of mild 
temperature, or a tepid ablution once or 
twice a week, are of much benefit to most. 
persons, and there are but few individuals 
who can neglect these hygienic means with- 
out an impairment of the health. The 
clothing worn during the day should be re- 
moved z# foto on going to bed. This rule 
should be observed for manifest reasons. 
Why we mention this and insist upon its 
observance is because so many persons en- 
tirely disregard it. A rigid cleanliness in 
dress and habitation is not only an indica- 
tion of good breeding, but is conducive to 
the preservation of health and prevention 
of disease. Soiled linen, dirt, and refuse 
should be viewed as the deadly upas tree, 
spreading contagion and sickness all around. 

Good air is in demand in many dwellings, 
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churches, and lecture-halls. Much as is 
known of the importance of good ventila- 
tion, it is surprising how much it is neglect- 
ed. Inthe dense and crowded cities the 
hygienic nostrils are continually insulted 
with the fumes of tobacco, and the noxious 
gases arising from filthy back-yards and 
poorly-drained privy vaults. The individual 
who lives in such places can not avoid 
breathing such air until cleanliness becomes 
a public virtue, and the devitalizing condi- 
tion is suppressed. In rural districts, as a 
rule, the air is more wholesome with the ex- 
ception where the farmer persists in having 
his pig-sty and stable near, if not adjacent 
to, his back-yard gate. Let all such nui- 
sances be discontinued. If swine-pens must 
be kept, let them be far away from the dwell- 
ing. Too much attention can not be given 
to this subject of breathing pure air. Re- 
breathed air is poisonous. The unimpaired 
sense of smell is sufficient for all practical 
purposes to warn us of the presence of an 
impure atmosphere. 

Exercise, or “something to do,” is an 
essential condition of good health. An old 
writer observes: “Fase is not to be ac- 
quired unless it be combined with toil; for 
indolence is generally attended with disso- 
lution.” Truly, life is only compatible with 
exertion and action. Few do not know 
that playful and lively children are generally 
healthy, and that indolent and indisposed 
ones are usually sickly. I am disposed to 
think that laziness and indolence are de- 
pendent upon an abnormal condition of the 
organism, and that the healthy adult can 
not be otherwise than active in body and 
mind. Exercise should never be violent or 
irregular. Systematic labor, whether of 
body or brain, is better for the individual, 
and is usually more effectual. Those who 
have no work to do have a weary, wretched 
life ; they have no motive or incentive to ac- 
tion. Give them something to do—some 
good to be attained, or some evil to be 
avoided—and their imaginary ills will van- 
ish, and you will make them useful and 
happy. 

“ Nature lives by toil, 
Beasts, birds, air, fire, the heavens, and rolling worlds, 


All live by action; nothing lies at rest 
But death and ruin.” 





Lastly, a few words on mental influ- 
ences : 

Probably, there is no hygienic means that 
has a greater sanitary influence than that 
of a cheerful and well-tempered mind ; and 
perhaps nothing exhausts the vital energies 
and disorders the boflily functions so effect- 
ually as a fretfel and irritable mentality. 
Let the passions be our servants, and it is 
well; but let them be our masters and they 
will not only rule, but ruin us. The moral 
and intellectual faculties have a powerful 
sustaining and preserving influence over the 
life forces. All who have ever felt the holy 
influence of love and the blighting tendency 
of hatred can not fail to appreciate this part 
of our subject. The passions should be 
regulated and controlled ; they are not to be 
abhorred nor an attempt made to annihilate 
them. There is no faculty or propensity 
given us that will not contribute to our good 
when properly used. The use of every hu- 
man endowment is good; their abuse is 
evil. A reasonable exercise of the emo- 
tions has a beneficial effect. Fame, wealth, 
and power may honorably command our 
aspirations. When such is the case, the ex- 
ertion of the mind and exercise of the body 
necessary for their attainment are generally 
rewarded with energy, spirit, and health. 
Let it be known that the legitimate use of 
all our powers, whether of body or of mind, 
is conducive not only to our health, but also 
to our highest good. 

Those who have been blessed with health 
alinost all of their lives may think the regard 
enjoined here to special precautions and 
directions is puerile. But if health is main- 
tained, a good of the highest value is secured. 

Health is the instrument by which wealth, 
intellectual culture, and fame are attained ; 
the essential to any positive and beneficial 
work, Health is the chain that unites us to 
friends, and makes our companionship a 
source of pleasure and profit. Health en- 
ables us to meei the ills, trials, and disap- 
pointments of life with fortitude and sereni- 
ty; to worry not over the past, but to im- 
prove the living present with zeal and ear- 
nestness. Health enables us to be useful and 


with . ; R 

ith such incentives to the maintenance 
of health, surely none but the indifferent 
would be careless in respect to the employ- 
ment of those means that are likely to guard 


them against sickness, NOVICE. 
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THE CAUSE OF SLEEP. 


Cy: this interesting topic many savants | of oxygen. Animals kept in a breathing- 
have delivered opinions. Professor | space artificially closed were allowed, by the 
Preyer, of the University of Jena, in the | sole process of their breathing, to dislodge 
course of an address before the Forty-ninth | the oxygen by azote, and in the same ratio 
Congress of German Medicists and Anato- gradually the manifestations of conscious- 
mists, expressed the following opinion, quot- | ness decreased, whereas they again reap- 
ing also from eminent authorities: | peared as soon as oxygen was admitted. 
In proposing any theory of sleep, I start | The question is pertinent, whether also nat- 
with the fact, that weariness of the senses, | ural sleep may be produced, that at certain 
especially of the organs of sight and hear- | times the gray substance of the brain has 
ing, of the muscles, and of the nerve-centers, | less oxygen at its command, and whether 
always produces a natural sleep, and as the | this arises that less blood and thus also less 
organs of sense may be considered as the | oxygen is carried to the brain, or that as 
peripheric end-organs of the sensory nerves, | much blood as in the waking state flows to 
and the muscles as the peripheric end- | the brain, but that the oxygen is used up in 
organs of the motory nerves, it might be | a different manner? It has been often af- 
said that sleep appears when the end-| firmed that this alternative has not been 
organs of the nerves are tired out. The | solved yet. 
reason of this is, not a solitary mental proc- Marshall Hall and Haller believe that the 
ess can take place without oxygen, which | veins are overfilled during sleep, whereas 
the arterial blood carries to the brain. As | Blumenbach leans to the opinion that the 
soon as the ganglia-cells are deficient of | quantity of blood in the brain is diminished 
this blood-oxygen, the higher faculties of | during sleep. Durham, 1860, experimented 
consciousness are extinguished, the faculty | on animals. He trepanned them, and ob- 
of thinking is interrupted. Where the cell | served the blood-vessels of the brain when 
of the ganglia has plenty of oxygen, these | the animals slept. He found at first a dila- 
faculties go on in their normal state. This | tation, and during the sleep a contraction 
supposition is not yet proven, but very prob- | of the blood-vessels, and came to the con- 
able. Alexander von Humboldt, in his | clusion that during sleep a diminution of the 
essay On the Irritated Muscular and | quantity of blood takes place. But a closer 
Nerve-Fiber (1797), uses the remarkable | observation evinces that these experiments 
expression : although it does not look fair to | failed to prove what they ought to have 
affirm, that thinking consists in chemical | done, inasmuch as Durham narcotized the 
processes, or that it is the consequence of | animals. It-was not a natural sleep, but an 
mechanical concussions, still it may not be | intoxication. And we have Nasse’s experi- 
unphilosophical that, simultaneously with | ments, which,do not agree with those of 
the thinking in the organ of the soul, chemi- | Durham. He frepanned the animals with- 
cal changes and fibrous movements appear, | out narcosis, and did not find a contraction 
during which it requires more oxygen. In | of the blood-vessels. Valentine proved the 
fact, numerous experiments prove that, of | same in the winter sleep of marmots. They 
all tissues of the organism, the tissue of | did not wake up during the process of tre- 
the brain, with the exception perhaps of | pannation, and no contraction took place. 
that of the liver, is most able to extract | Hence we may conclude that natural sleep 
the oxygen from the blood. After ligating | is neither caused by an increased, nor by a 
the blood-vessel carrying the oxygen, the | diminished, supply of blood, and the only 
functions of consciousness cease; after nu- supposition remains, that the oxygen during 
merous hemorrhages, sleep sets in. The | sleep is used up in a different manner from 
cause of this is want of oxygen, for experi- | what it is in the waking state. During ex- 
ments demonstrate that states similar to | ercise of the brain, as well as of the muscles, 
sleep can only be brought on by withdrawal | a kind of peculiar material, called, “ mate- 
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rial from weariness,” forms, which accumu- activity certain products, material of lassi- 
lates in quantities corresponding to the in- | tude, may form, similar to that from muscu- 
tensity of the activity, is very oxidable, lar labor. If, then, an exertion has been 
lays hold of the oxygen during sleep, and | kept up for some time, such products of ac- 


thus becomes oxidized. | tivity accumulate in such a manner, that 


This is the basis of our theory. It is nec- 
essary to prove the existence of such mate- 
rial, that it may form rapidly, and that it 
may produce lassitude and sleep. Berzelius 
already found, 1807, in dead muscles, kre- | 
atinic acid, and exhibited it, 1841, from the 
flesh of hunted animals. Dubois-Reymond, | 
1850, affirmed that the muscle in its quie- | 
tude has a neutral reaction, with an alkaline 
tendency, but the active muscle exhibits an 
acid reaction. Liebig found that the meat 
of active wild animals contains more kreatin 
than that of tame ones. Helmholtz arrived 
at the same conclusion. Ranke enlarged 
these observations, and affirmed that kreatin 
and lactic acid are developed during the ac- 
tivity of the muscle, whereas the same at 
rest contains none, Claude Bernard already 
said, in 1850, that the active muscles use up | 
more oxygen, and Ludwig confirmed it by 
quantitative experiments. 

If, therefore, we acknowledge such a ma- 
terial of exhaustion in muscles, we may ac- 
cept something similar for the lassitude of | 
the nervous system, only we must distin- 
guish between peripheral and central or- 
gans. I am not yet convinced whether the | 
living contents of nerves can show an acid | 
reaction. But it has been demonstrated in | 
certain end-organs, by Dubois-Reymond, | 
in the electrical organ of the shad (Wels), | 
which gives a neutral reaction during rest, 
and an acid one during activity. An exten- 
sion of such experiments is greatly to be 
desired, and especially in trepanned animals 
it ought to be established whether the reac- 
tion is less acid during sleep than during 
the waking state. It has been tried also in 
a different manner to found a psycho-chem- 
istry, supposing that the secretion of phos- 
phoric acid is increased, but the experiments 
failed in giving satisfactory results; and 
after all we gain nothing by such a change in 
the chemismus, inasmuch as the oxygen is 
used up by the brain, but the blood is venous 
just as well as during sleep. At any rate, 








it seems probable that also during mental 


immediately after its cessation a sudden dis- 
charge of oxygen may take place, to be fol- 
lowed at once by sleep. Let me remind you 
of the observations made in England. Cap- 
tain Webb fell into a deep sleep immedi- 
ately after having swam through the Chan- 
nel and reached land ; and it is well known 
that the same happens to runners after 
reaching their destination. In all such cases, 
the products of weariness have been formed 
so abundantly, that they extract with great 
rapidity the oxygen from the brain. 

We must furthermore show, that we have 
to deal not only with such a weariness, but 
it must reach that degree that sleep follows. 
Here also Johann Ranke has demonstrated 
that by injecting such material, which forms 
in tired bodies, we may produce weariness 
in muscles not tired out, and after removal 
of the substance thus introduced, the mus- 
cle is able to work again. In our theory 
this lassitude is also caused by the accumu- 
lation of this material in the muscle, and it 
is a question, whether we may produce 
something similar on the intact organism. 
If we consider how very rapidly diffusible 
poisons, introduced in the stomach, produce 
their action on the brain, we may also 
suppose that such products of weariness, 
introduced into the stomach, may act very 
quickly on the brain. Numerous experi- 


/ments prove the truth of this assertion. 
| The manifestations are exactly the same as 


if the animals fell asleep of themselves. The 
reflex activity is perfectly preserved as in 
natural sleep, respiration is a little slower, 
temperature mostly somewhat diminished, 
the pulse slightly retarded. If we wake up 
the animals, they act exactly as if they were 
waked up from a natural sleep. Great care 
is necessary in these experiments ; the light 
must be very mellow, not the least noise 
must be heard, and every stimulus must be 
kept off. But even where such extreme 
caution was not observed, it was proved 
that in many experiments with different ani- 
mals the phenomena of sleep were clearly . 
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demonstrated. From animals, I extended 
these experiments to man and proved them 
on my own person. Although finding many 
variations, I always observed on myself 
great lassitude after the introduction of 
Sodium Lactate. In some provers no symp- 
tom of weariness followed, but the same 
has been observed in provings made with 
Chloral. I invited physicians and scientists 
to’aid me in my experiments, and in the 
short time of a year many valuable contri- 
butions were received. Thus, especially the 
researches of Lothar Meyer, in Berlin, and 
Jerusalimsky, in Moscow, gave no results in 
some cases, but in the majority they could 
claim favorable results. The unfavorable 
issues do not abrogate my theory, inasmuch 
as they may be ascribed to an incorrect ap- 
plication of the preparations, to the individ- 
uality of the prover, or to an impure chemi- 
cal. Such negative results ought only to 
urge us on to make still more provings, for 
there may be cases, where merely by a 
chemical alteration of the gray substance a 
nutritive disturbance may arise, preventing 
the normal production of the material of 


weariness, and when introducing the same | 


material artificially, it may attract the oxy- 
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gen necessary for the performance of normal 
mental processes, and thus give time for're- 
cuperation to the cell of the ganglion; in 
fact, I do not doubt that thus many psycho- 
pathic states might be ameliorated. 
Progress is only possible by co-operation 
in pathology, chemistry, and physiology. 
So in the chemismus of the gray substance 
we meet with problems of the greatest inter- 
est. We do not know why we can not, ac- 
cording to our fancy, keep awake or fall 
asleep for days or weeks. We do not know 
by what the voluntary differs from the in- 
voluntary, but we know that during sleep 
the will is wanting, and that the dreamer 
soars high into the airy mist. We can not 
yet fully explain such manifestations of a 
conscious state, still less can we deny them. 
It is too true that just here the fancies of 
spiritualism hold high court, but even this 
must not discourage us, for finally fancy 
must give way to the experiments, supersti- 
tion to common sense and to exact science, 
for in all this doubting and learning one 
thing is sure—‘ die menschliche Vernunft 
| ist kein Traum,” though everything else 
may be a dream, man’s reasoning power is 
no dream. 


FEET. 
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COLD 


OLD feet usually result from unequal 
circulation. 

will be much relieved by wearing, at times, 
during their mental tasks, a linen or cotton 


skull-cap, frequently wrung out in cold water. | 


The brain is cooled and the blood sent more 
naturally to the extremities. A brilliant New 


York minister was compelled to write his ser- | 


mons with his feet in a hot bath. A prom- 
inent hydropathist advised the wet head-cap, 
which worked like a charm, and dispensed 
with the inconvenient tub of water. 

The feet should be washed in tepid water 


every day or two ; but do not put them into | 


water so hot as to make them tender. In 


concluding the bath, dip them into quite 


cold water, which closes the pores naturally ; 


and then wipe and rub them entirely dry 


and warm. 
Wear broad, heavy-soled, capacious boots, 


People of active minds | 


FEET. 


| with aloose insole. The foot appears smaller 
and more genteel in a boot quite large for 
| it, than in one in which the compression 
compels the sides to overjut the sole and 
look tight over the instep or toes. Ladies 
should remember this fact, which is so well 
known to fashionable shoe-makers. <A 
stylish dealer was daily complimented about 
his small feet and nicely-fitting boots; a 
compliment which his wife also shared 
among her lady friends. The secret was, 
they never pinched their feet. He wore No. 
8, while his wife wore the unpopular size of 
fives. He could put on a six, or his wife a 
| four, or perhaps a three. By-wearing boots 
of the form of their feet of ample size, the 
boots remained in graceful shape. The 
gentleman's boots were nearly number nine 
in length ; so made, to lend proportion and 
add comfort in walking. 
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Change your boots often. In use, they | throb, like the martial music of a man-of- 


absorb moisture from within and without, 
and by frequent change and drying will be 
much warmer. If you haven’t two pairs, re- 
move the insoles and dry them thoroughly 
with the boots each night. The patent cov- 
ered-cork insole is a nice thing for those 
who can afford them, if they do not sweat 
the feet. But the smooth, stiff-leather insole 
is the best for all people ; and one good pair 
will wear out several pairs of boots. 

If your feet sweat easily, and then chill 
from the dampness, wear light cotton stock- 
ings with your wool socks over them. Just 
try this expedient and see how nice and 
warm your feet feel. Ladies who ride will 
find a large pair of socks, over shoe and all, 
a great comfort. 

When your feet are cold, stop and warm 

them. No business at the desk, the coun- 
ter, the bench; no domestic task or social 
or conventional circumstance is of so grave 
importance as to warm one’s feet when they 
are cold. You can’t afford the hazard to 
health incurred by indifference to the dis- 
comfort nature is giving you as a premoni- 
tion of danger. Many a little disease has 
crept in through the toes which found its 
way to organic abode in lungs or heart or 
brain, and there developed until it cast a 
death-bolt. 
_ Keep your feet dry. Self-acting rubbers 
—on and off with a kick—are the grandest 
life-preservers of the age. But if, by acci- 
dent, you wet your feet, don’t be foolish, and 
sit till death-damp steals to your vitals ; or, 
still more foolish, be frightened into a fever. 
Exercise common sense, and remove the 
wet stockings, If chilly, take a warm foot- 
bath, closing, as usual, with a “cold dip,” 
and wipe and rub entirely dry ; and feel and 
he the better for the accident. If, in a ju- 
dicious way, people would wet their feet oft- 
ener—clear up to their ears—it would be 
better for their health. 

As you prize your health, do not lie in bed 
with cold feet. If your blood is at a low 
ebb, or you are suffering nervous debility in- 
cident upon too serious mental stress, and, 
as a consequence, you experience, upon re- 
tiring, a flood-tide of all your life-currents 
to a cerebral center, with a throb, throb, 


| war’s man in your brain, while your feet 
| seem like two young icebergs floating in an 
open polar sea, just arouse yourself and 
| command, rather than calmly submit to the 
situation. Indeed, people of delicate con- 
| stitutions who are not consciously plethoric 
and robust, better always take the precau- 
tion of defensive preparations as they launch 
upon the sea of dreams. Abundant bed- 
| ding and flannel blankets are not enough. 
| A hot brick or jug of hot water afford in- 
| stant relief, and are not bad friends with 
which to court Morpheus until morning; 
| unless the brick forms an alliance with the 
frigid zone, or you incur a deluge by loosing 
the cork, or an earthquake by kicking the 
jug out of bed. A modern rubber bag is 
the proper thing. The stopple screws in 
and imprisons the aqua caloric with perfect 
safety, and becomes a boon companion to 
the most fastidious or nervous. A cold- 
blooded bachelor will find it a grateful, 
faithful attendant. Forlorn maidens may 
trust it for unfailing consolation and certain 
protection. The invalid and aged may rely 
upon it as the cosiest, kindest of bed-fellows, 
while even brides.and Benedicts may safely 
stick to their hot-water bag to meet the 
emergency of any possible coldness between 
them. * H. C. BASCOM. 





HoT WATER FOR BRUISES.—The New 
York Medical Fournal (allopathic) reports 
this case: “The patient was engaged in a 
machine-shop, and while his hand was upon 
the anvil of a trip hammer, the hammer— 
weighing seven hundred pounds—fell. It 
so happened that a file was on the anvil, 
and in this way the force of the hammer 
was arrested about half an inch before it 
reached its bed. When the hand was ex- 
amined it was found that the whole palm 
was amassof pulp. The metacarpal bones 
were comminuted extensively, and there was 
apparently but small chance of saving the 
hand. It was, however, placed in hot water, 
and kept there for two or three weeks, and 
then taken out and dressed. In three months 
the patient was sufficiently well to leave the 
hospital, and now—nine months after the 
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accident—he is able to move the fingers, 
and has quite a useful hand.” Bruises and 
injuries do much better when treated with 
hot than with cold water. The tempera- 
ture should be about one hundred and three 
degrees Fahrenheit. Another case is re- 
ported of compound fracture and disloca- 


| tion of the ankle-joint, in which the proxi- 
| mal end of the first metatarsal bone pro- 
| truded from the foot. The dislocation was 
reduced and the foot placed in hot water. 
At the end of a week it was taken out and 
dressed in the ordinary manner. The foot is 
now doing well, and promises a good result. 
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ZEB TO THE DOCTOR. 


Ir’s no use a comin’ here, doctor, a feelin’ my 
pulse and such, 

Or givin’ me more of yer medicin’—already I’ve 
taken too much ; 

And now I’m determined to stop it, my stomzch 
I reckon needs rest ; 

At least I have got that idee, and fancy I’ll give 
it the test. 


It aint over pleasant, I tell ye, a watchin’ yer 
body grow thin, 

In spite of the doses of medicin’ yer friends 
have kept pourin’ in ; 

It aint no great joke for to lay here the whole of 
the summer and fall, 

Yer eyes lookin’ up at the ceilin’ or countin’ the 
spots on the wall. 

I've patiently waited your comin’ on purpose to 
tell ye my mind, 

And ax you a few simple questions respectin’ the 
rest o’ mankind ; 

You know they are sorely afflicted with rheumat- 
ics, ague, and gout, 

Which nat’rally ’counts for the doctor’s so con- 
stuntly running about. 


The deacon’s been here a few minutes ; he ended 
his visit wi’ prayer ; 

And said whom the Lord had afflicted he like- 
wise had power to spare, 

Then quoted a’ passage o’ Scriptur’, the words 
have slipped out o’ my mind ; 

‘Twas summat about sore affliction bein’ useful 
to chasten mankind. 

The parson once gave from his pulpit the very 
same words as his text, 

He said that affliction in this world prepared us 
for life in the next. 

I thought a great deal on the subject, it puzzled 
me more than enough 

To think that the Lord God Almighty should 
treat a poor fellow so rough. 


And since I’ve been layin’ here, doctor, in soli- 
tude, silent and still, 

I've thought a great deal of my Maker, an’ tried 
to unravel His will ; 

But, think as I would, the same idee has ever 
stuck close to my brain, 


That if He wills aught in the matter, He wills 
we should suffer no pain. 


And if in the spring of my lifetime I’d studied 
His laws as I should, 

I wouldn’t be lyin’ here, doctor, my keel away 
down i’ the mud, 

I once had a strong constitution, as tough as a 
fellow’s could be; 

But year after year I abused it, and this is the 
fruit d’you see, 


I’ve taken a lot of yer medicin’, the brethren 
have offered their prayers, 

And yet I’m as far off as ever from bearin’ my 
body down-stairs ; 

Don’t think for a moment I blame you, I reckon 
you’ve done all you could, 

But really, I don’t believe, doctor, you’ve done 
me an atom 0’ good. 


I’m longin’ to feel the warm sunshine and drink 
in the fresh mornin’ breeze, 

Which makes all the maple leaves rustle while 
bendin’ the boughs of the trees ; 

I want a good draught of fresh water, I’ve not 
had a drop for so long, 

Exceptin’ to wash down your medicin’ which 
tasted so bitter and strong. 


In fact I’m determined to have ’em—both sun- 
shine, and water, and air, 

For while I’ve been lyin’ here, doctor, I’ve some- 
how gone short of my share ; 

But call in a month at the farthest, and then for 
yourself you can sce, 

If givin’ up medicin’ for sunshine aint provin’ a 
blessing to me. 


Well doctor, I’m glad that you’ve come, I’ve 
been waitin’ and watchin’ all day, 

An’ thinkin’ that maybe you'd callif you chanced 
to be passin’ this way. 

You say, ‘“‘that you’re right glad to see me a 
Jookin’ so smart and so spry.”’ 

I reckon you’re kind o’ surprised by the look 





that I see in your eye. 
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The fact o’ the matter ie, doctor, I’ve neither 
drank medicin’ or stout ; 

And now by the aid of my stick I am able to 
potter about. 

The book that old Snell came and read me has 
taught me there’s little to fear 

For those who determine through life from all 
mixtures and compounds to steer. 


And as for the Lord sendin’ sickness, I haven’t 
yet puzzled it out, 

For over my mind there is hangin’ a monstrous 
shadow of doubt; 

But one thing I’ve fixed on for sartin, and with 
me no doubt you'll agree, 

That health is the best, taken care of, no matter 
how hardy you be? T. R. THOMPSON. 
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THE EVE OF A NEW DEPARTURE? 


N the February number of the Cincinnati 
Medical News, the leading organ of the 

old school of practice in the West, a dis- 
cussion of certain views on the treatment of 
“ Fever” was lately published. The writer, 
Dr. Kibbee, takes ground quite in harmony 
with the opinions held by the SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH department, and thus indicates 
the tendency of advanced thinkers profes- 
sionally connected with the allopathic guild 
toward anti-drug methods of treatment. 
We give the greater part of the article: 

When the vital force is stimulated, or 
goaded by inimical substances, such as 
those infusorial seed poisons, which, accord- 
ing to their inherent differences, develop, 
under the fermenting condition of excessive 
vital heat, into scarlatina, variola, or other 
specific organisms, which, in the language 
of Professor Tyndall, “ prey upon the blood 
and tissues,” the heart beats with greatly 
accelerated force and frequency, and the 
lungs respire rapidly, in order to more 
quickly carry the blood to the depurating 
organs, that the impurities and poisons may 
be speedily cast out of tht system ; and the 
heat that results from that exalted action is 
above the normal standard, and excessive, 
or abnormal. As the same vital force pro- 
duces the normal amount of heat, and the 
excess of it, the difference being only in the 
rapidity of vital motion, we can not fail to 
see that all we are required to do, at least 
all that Nature demands we should do, is to 
remove the excess of heat, and leave the ex- 
alted vital action to cast out the offending 
cause as quickly as it can. 

The moderating of this excessive heat is 
provided for in the bountiful supply of cool 
water wherever organic life can exist, which 
is indicated as the sure remedy for excessive 
heat in all sentient beings, by their intense 


desire for it when overheated from any 
cause. 

We conclude, then, that the fever process, 
instead of being a unity, designed to “ burn 
up the tissues” that have, in some mysteri- 
ous way, been decomposed or changed by 
some inimical cause or power, is a duality, 
composed of exalted vital action and the 
consequent excessive heat. We conclude, 
too, that, as the waste matters, the worn- 
out tissues and unassimilable ingesta, are 
regularly cast out through the depurating 
organs in health, by the vital force under 
the excitation of congenial substances and 
conditions, so are the poisons, together with 
the débris of the system, cast out through 
the same avenues of purification ; and their 
exit is hastened by the exalted vital action 
set up for that purpose, the same as a horse 
employs a greater amount of force to move 
a heavy load than is requisite to draw a light 
one. Is it not clear, then, that fever is of 
a unit, friend or enemy, to be dealt with as 
such, but a duality, composed of exalted vi- 
tal action and excessive heat, the eralted 
action being nature’s first as well as last 
supreme effort to save life, or remove-offend- 
ing causes; and the excessive heat, being 
the result of the exalted vital action, serving 
simply to indicate with unerring certainty 
its own remedy by producing an almost in- 
satiable desire for cool water to drink and 
to bathe in. In this physiological light, is 
it not patent that the errors which we were 
all taught by our Medical School Masters, 
and embodied in our practice of the past, 
lay in the fact that there was no distinction 
made between exalted vital action, a friend 
to life, because the life principle #¢se//, work- 
ing under difficulties, and the excessive vital 
heat, a most deadly enemy, because pro- 
ducing a// the morbific changes tat ever 
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occur in a sentient organism while under 
the influence of fever, or exalted vital action 
and excessive vital heat. 

Can Dr. McElroy, or can any one of us, 
adduce the slightest evidence that the pres- 
ence of malarial or infectious seed poisons 
causes the least change in blood or tissue 
until after vital resistance is set up against 
it, and the temperature of the whole system, 
at least that of the great vital organs, is 
consequently raised above the normal stan- 
dard ? 

In all traumatic diseases or vital disturb- 
ances, there is no change of any living tissue 
until after inflammation, or exalted vital ac- 
tion and excessive heat. How many in- 
stances could our army surgeons cite of 
healing by first intention of fearful wounds, 
where the heat of the part was kept at the 
normal standard by the persistent and thor- 
ough application of cool water. The vir- 
tues of cool water in the treatment of lesions 
occasioned by violence were found to be 
such that the water dressing is now in uni- 
versal use in all the army hospitals of the 
civilized world ; practically recognizing the 
fact that excessive heat produces all the 
morbid changes in fully vitalized tissue. It 
used to be thought by the teachers of sur- 
gery, that increased vital action and elevated 
heat were necessary for the healing of 
wounds ; but it is now seen, by the use of 
cool water, that the nearer the part can be 
kept at the normal standard of heat, the 
quicker and better will the repairs be made. 

As in local traumatic diseases, so in gen- 
eral infectious or malarious; the excesszve 
heat is the condition which enables all seed 
poisons, whether vitalized or simply inimi- 
cal, to develop or reproduce themselves in 
the impurities of the blood; those waste 
matters which, as every physiologist knows, 
do no harm while the temperature is nor- 
mal, and which are being constantly cast 
out through the emunctories. 

With these physiological facts before us, 
it needs but little more than to make the 
axiomatic statement that normal heat, and 
fever heat, are one and the same thing, dif- 
fering only in degree, as they are produced 
by the same cause, the vital force. As al- 
ready observed, when the conditions are all 
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favorable to health, the heart beats regularly, 
and the lungs respire normally, and the vital 
heat which results from that normal vital 
action is normal, 98°. When the conditions 
are unfavorable, the vital force increases the 
action of the heart and lungs in order to re- 
move through the depurating organs what- 
ever it is that offends, and the heat which 
results from that exalted action is excessive, 
but provided for by the instinctive desire 
for cool water. It is well known that the 
exalted vital action necessary to the per- 
formance of a hard day’s work, if the excess 
of heat that results from that exalted action 
be taken away as fast as it is evolved, as it is 
by the atmosphere in a cold winter day, no 
harm whatever results to the organism, ex- 
cept the drain on the original stock of vital- 
ity. The heart may beat and the lungs re- 
spire for hours with double their normal 
action, and the consequent excess of heat be 
developed with great rapidity, if it is re- 
moved by cool water, as in swimming, and 
the swimmer will scarcely feel tired from 
the unusual exertion. The plain reason is, 
that the functions of life are perfectly per- 
formed as long as the bodily heat remains 
at 98°. 

Considering it proved that fever is a du- 
ality, exalted vital action and excessive vital 
heat, let us notice, for a moment, the causes 
of this disturbed vital action and excess of 
heat. Dr. McElroy refers to the multitude 
of names for fever, all based on the specific 
differences in the offending causes, which, 
owing to those differences, induce varied 
morbid phenomena, and reduces them all 
into two classes, those originating from 
external causes, and those from internal. It 
is really a matter of no consequence as to 
whence comes the cause of offense, whether 
from within or from without ; the vital re- 
sistance is the same, and the heat is the 
same, differing only in degree; but it is of 
the highest importance that we do not con- 
found the stimulating or goading causes of 
the fever, with the fever itself. The history 
of therapeutic medicine is little more than a 
record of the mistakes in practice, caused 
by oversight of the physiological fact that 
the exalted vital action is in the interest of 
life, or, in other words, is nature’s method 
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of protecting herself against whatever is | heat is evolved. The heat, then, is all we 


offensive to her, and of the fact that the | 


excess of heat resulting from that exalted 
action, needs only to be removed with tepid 
or cool water, according to nature’s instinct- 
ive demands, to secure absolute safety z# a// 
cases if fever, no matter whether the causes 
proceed from external or internal sources. 

Therapeutics, as taught twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, led us to think the causes 
of vital disturbance were something to be 
destroyed or combatted with medicine ; but 
somehow we forgot our lessons in physiol- 
ogy, for ¢key instructed us that all curative 
power resides 2 the system, and is the vital 
force itself; and that its action, whether 
produced by normal means, as proper food, 
pure air, good water, etc. ; or excited by ab- 
normal stimulants, as scarlatina or variola 
poison ; or lowered to scarce a perceptible 
throb, as in congestive chill, is always its 
best effort in the interest of the individual- 
ized structure. We can not fail, then, to 
see that every manifestation of vitality is 
occasioned by the vital force itself, and 
whether it is excited by health-producing 
substances, or stimulated by such as are 
inimical, nothing should be done to lessen 
its power, as is the case when we adminis- 
ter drugs with the view to destroying the 
poisons since they only prevent the vital 
force from manifesting the kind of disturb- 
ance which legitimately proceeds from the 
disturbing cause. 

These disturbing causes have no power in 
themselves to cause symptoms; they only 
have their peculiar properties, varying from 
each other according to inherent differences ; 
and the excessive vital heat, if not removed, 
according to the demands of nature, through 
the instinctive desire for water, brings out 
all the different morbid phenomena through 
its power as a fermenting condition; the 
seed poisons serving as a ferment, and the 
impurities in the blood as the sustaining 
medium or malt, the disturbed vital force 
being the fire, the stomach preparing the 
fuel, and the circulatory and respiratory ap- 
paratus being the engine. What is the 
condition of things in a fever that is espe- 
cially dangerous to life? Nothing, as we 
have seen, but the fact that too much 





have to doctor. The self-regulating engine 
will take care of the rest. But how shall 
we bring the heat down to its proper de- 
gree? By lessening the fire? By meddling 
with the engine? That would not do, for 
the fire must burn hot, and the engine run 
rapidly, not to burn up the impurities and 
poisons, but to exfe/ them through the dep- 
urating organs in the quickest time possible. 

The question of temperature in fever is 
now receiving the investigating thought of 
representative medical men throughout Eu- 
rope and America. Brand, Neftel, Jiirgen- 
sen, Liebermiester, Ziemssen, Lindwurn, 
Bamberger, Winternitz, Gignoux, and others 
in Europe, have made astonishing cures of 
typhoid and other fevers of high tempera- 
ture by the persistent use of cool water; 
and some of our own distinguished teachers 
and practitioners, Flint, Thomas, and oth- 
ers, have added their experience and testi- 
mony to the fact, that when the excessive 
heat of the fever patient is abstracted with 
cool water, as fast as it rises, the morbid 
changes incident to any and all high-graded 
fevers do not occur at all. These facts 
seem very like the fulfillment of the hope so 
ardently expressed by Professor Tyndall in 
his recent lecture, at Glasgow, Scotland, on 
“Fermentation and its Bearings on the 
Phenomena of Disease.” 

After discussing the subject of fermenta- 
tion in a masterly manner, showing conclu- 
sively that all epidemic diseases are caused 
by vitalized parasitic germs taken into the 
blood by inhalation, he quotes Dr. William 
Budd, in his celebrated work on typhoid 
fever, in which he says he has often seen, 
in the day-laborer’s narrow chamber, the 
father lying dead in the coffin, the mother 
in the sick bed, in muttering delirium, and 
nothing to relieve the desolation of the chil- 
dren but the devotion of some poor neigh- 
bor, who, in too many cases, paid the pen- 
alty of her kindness in becoming herself the 
victim of the same disorder, and proceeds 
to say, ‘From the vantage ground already 
won, I look forward with confident hope to 
the triumph of medical art over scenes of 
misery like that here described.” Those 
who will consider the recent experiences 
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with water as an antipyretic, in connection 
with the physiological facts here set in or- 
der, can not fail, it seems to me, to see that 
Professor Tyndall’s hope in medical triumph 
over the death scenes he describes, and with 
which we are all too familiar, is already ac- 
complished in the discovery, that keeping 
the blood cool to the normal standard of 
heat is an infallible cure for fever of every 
name. So that if Professor Tyndall and his 





co-scientists have found the remote causes 
of infectious fevers to be parasitic living or- 
ganisms, their medical brethren have found | 
the remedy to be cool water, so applied as | 
to keep the bodily heat at the normal stan- 
dard, a point plainly inimical to parasitic | 
development and reproduction. | 
From this arrangement of well known | 
physiological facts, we conclude— | 
ist. That the vital force, or life principle, 
is the prime cause of all motion in the hu- | 
man organism, from the first cell formation 
until the last throb of the heart. | 
2d. That heat at about 98° is the first | 
condition of life in the human body. | 
3d. That health is undisturbed vital action. | 
4th. That disease is disturbed vital action. | 
5th. That the causes of health are the | 
presence and influence of those substances | 
and conditions which are congenial. | 
6th. That the causes of disease or dis- 
turbed vital action are those substances and | 
conditions that are inimical or unfavorable 
to the normal manifestations of vitality in 
the organism. 
7th. That the presence or influence of 
hygienic substances and conditions excites 
the heart to. beat and the lungs to respire 
with normal force and frequency ; and that 
the vital heat, resulting from that normal 
vital action, is 98°, and normal. 
8th. That the presence or influence of 
any substance or condition that is inimical 
to life, stimulates the heart to beat and the 
lungs to respire with increased force and 
frequency ; and that the exalted action is 
for the purpose of expelling the inimical 
substance, together with the refuse of the 
system, through the depurating organs. 
gth. That exalted vital action, which 
hastens the motion of the blood through the 





circulatory and respiratory systems, by aug- 


mented friction and increased oxygenation 
of the blood, raises the heat above that de- 
gree which is congenial to health, provided 
it is not removed by cool water or by cold 
air as fast as it is evolved. 

roth, That when the excess of heat above 
98° is removed as fast as it rises, no more 
injury results to the organism from that ex- 
altation of the vital action which is stimu- 
lated by yellow fever or scarlatina poison, 
than from that caused by the mental excite- 


_ment which produces excessive beating ot 


the heart and respiration of the lungs, while 


| skating rapidly in the cold air of winter, or 
| while swimming in cool water with compet- 


itors for a prize. 

11th. That exalted vital action causes ex- 
cessive heat, and the two together constitute 
Sever. 

12th. That exalted vital action, even if the 
resultant excess of heat be removed as fast 
as it rises, will exhaust the available stock 
of vitality, and death of the organism be the 
result, if a man use it all up in his muscles, 
or otherwise through mental control ; or if 
it be exhausted in resistance to something 
deadly inimical, under the self-preserving 
instinct of organic life. 

13th. That every abnormal change of fluid 
or solid, in the composition of the human 
organism, that occurs under vital control, as 
in all fevers, is under the influence of ex- 
cessive heat as a fermenting condition ; and 
without that condition of excessive heat, 
there is zo abnormal change in blood or 
tissue, whether the organism is working 


| rapidly to supply vital force to the muscles, 
| or to expel inimical substances. 


14th. That none of the causes of exalted 
vital action and excessive heat, or fever, 
which are taken into the blood through the 
lungs, the seed poisons in all infectious and 
malarial fevers, have virulence enough in 
them to produce death of the organism by 
exhausting the vital force in its resistance 
to them, tf the excessive heat that ts evolved 
by that resistance be removed with cool wa- 
ter as fast as tt rises. 

IT is no great matter to associate with 
the good and gentle; for this is naturally 
pleasing to all, and everyone willingly en- 
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joyeth peace and loveth those best that | 
agree with him. But to be able to live | 
peaceably with hard and perverse persons 
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or with the disorderly, or such as go con- 
trary to us, is a great grace and a most 
commendable and manly thing. 





—_ 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


IEWED from whatever standpoint, the 
laws of health are of the utmost im- 
portance. If one’s self is worth more than 
the whole world, then to preserve one’s 
self is the first duty and the highest privi- 
lege. Gain all else—could it be done—and 
yet lose health, and all is lost. While noth- 
ing can compensate for such a loss, nothing 
can, indeed, be held in any enjoyable sense 
under it. The more we have beyond our 
ability to enjoy it, the more does it become 
the source of pain rather than of pleasure. 
The rich man torn from all his treasures 
has to endure regret more insufferable than 
the poor. This may in part, if not in whole, 
account for the torments of Dives of Gos- 
pel fame. The misuse, not to say abuse, 
of his opportunities and possessions now 
lost forever, formed the bitterest ingredient 
in his cup of woe. Hence his efforts, too 
late for relief, and to admonish others to 
avoid his folly. 

The same principle obtains in the grave 
matter of health, and the same solemn ex- 
ample should be heeded. As Solomon says, 
“ Buy the truth, and sell it not,” so may we 
say of health. Ignore, as multitudes do, 
right living, and what is left worth living 
for? Disease, pains, gloom, low spirits, fore- 
bodings, and as the apostle expresses it, “a 
fearful looking for of fiery indignation,” 
gradually and constantly sink the sufferer 
into a premature grave. Better, far better 
for such an one that he had never been born. 





Thus, to live on the “ragged edge of de- 
spair” is even more than useless. There 
is no decree, no fate in the sad case. It is 
brought upon ourselves by Aard work. But 
for the plea of ignorance—little short of the 
modern desperate defense of insanity—the 
health-destruction were of all other kinds 
the most inexcusable. Well did Moses of old 
promulgate his law against the sin of igno- 
rance. It is the filthy fountain of all crime 
and all misery. Rejecting or neglecting 
the light, we perish in darkness. No dec- 
laration in the great Book can be of more 
import than that God saw the light to be 
good. Literally, mentally, and spiritually, 
for soul and for body, for time and for eter- 
nity, light is good—exceedingly good. The 
converse is true as to darkness. One that 
does not learn — that will not learn, is 
worse than hopeless. Like the sneaking 
thief, he prefers darkness because his deeds 
are evil. 

Then the science of health and its practi- 
cal advocates are doing a great and good 
work, Indeed, ‘its success is the hope— 
the only hope of our world. Let it go on 
in the even tenor of its way, and we are 
saved; let it be hindered, or still worse, 
be stopped and we are lost. One grand 
fact should cheer us: “Truth is mighty 
and will prevail ;” which, with the other 
maxim, “ Labor conquers all things,” in- 
sure success, 

W. PERKINS, M.D. 





A REAL VEGETARIAN. 


—a of our exchanges have pub- 
lished the following paragraph, as if it 
set forth a very remarkable phenomenon in 
human nature : 

* One-half mile south of Holmesdorf, Pa., 
lives an old farmer, by the name of Abra- 
ham Blatt, who is about sixty years of age, 
is healthy, robust, and as strong as a horse, 





who has never in his lifetime tasted the least 
bit of meat of any kind. He says he never 
tasted beef, pork, mutton, or veal, no kind 
of poultry, no kind of fish, no kind of game, 
in fact, nothing pertaining to meat. He 
has such an abhorrence of meat that when 
they kill a cow or hog on his premises, he 
generally leaves home and goes about other 
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business. He is the father of a large family, 
all healthy children. Among the lot is also 
one boy, who, like his father, eats no meat 
of any kind. In reply to the questions put 
to the father, how he could work so hard 
without eating any meat, he says he believes 
he is much healthier than if he ate meat. 
He uses very little butter.” 

We see nothing more wonderful in Mr. 
Blatt’s disposition than a near approach to 
a natural life, so far as diet is concerned, 
and his robust health is the simple result of 
it. There are thousands of people who are 
just as much entitled to the notice of the 
press as Mr. Blatt. Among them are the 


Shakers, whose organ thus comments on 
the paragraph we have quoted : 





“The popular error that flesh meat cre- 
ates more muscular strength than do grains, 
fruit or vegetables, was equaled by the once 
popular belief that to the farmers and hard- 
working laborers alcoholic drink was a pos- 
itive necessity. 

“We are apt to forget to reflect. The 
horse after his kind; the ox and buffalo 
the camel and dromedary, the elephant and 
mastodon, were and are graminivorous. 
Do they lack muscle, as compared with 
the carnivora? Is the fact that no ani- 
mal living habitually upon other animals 
will ever work, presumptive evidence that 
man, who performs so much physical 
labor, does not belong to the carnivora, 
and that he will progress beyond it?” 
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ASPARAGUS, SPINACH, 


Asparagus, Healthful, History, Culture, Use—Spinach 
—Dandelions — Milkweed — Poke — Hoosung—Car- 
doons. 

Recipges.—Asparagus Dressing, Stewing, Pease, Toast, 
Stew — Spinach — Dandelions — Mustard — Dressing 

for Greens—Milkweed. 





HE long winter of our discontent is at 

last passing away. The warm shining 
of the sun has again called out the leaves of 
various kinds, which come as the heralds 
of flower and fruit, each in its time. We 
who have been so long confined to dry for- 
age are fain to follow the example of the 
lower orders of animals and find out what 
of green the field or garden may produce 
for us. In this, however, we speak not for 
ourselves so much as for others. We who 
have such grand varieties of fruits, fresh, 
canned, and dried, and of seeds and grains 
prepared by the skill of the miller in many 
forms, besides the roots, which with careful 
preservation in cellar or garden still yield 
their fieshness, we have no cause to com- 
plain. Moreover, we have no penalties to 
pay for overeating or for stimulation of any 
unwholesome kind. Through our gladsome, 
workful, vigorous winter we have retained 
an appetite so normal, and a taste so keen, 
that we enjoy our juicy fruits and rich grains 
and wholesome vegetables with a zest that 
does not feel the need of additional forage 
of any kind. Having also lived in pure air, 





AND OTHER GREENS. 


with abundant exercise, we have felt no 
symptoms ofthe ° 
SPRING SICKNESS 

of which so many complain. We have no 
idea that our blood wants any special cleans- 
ing with “ roots and herbs.” We have good 
lungs to do that work for us with every 
breath, and a good liver to do its part after 
every meal, and if we had not we should 
not send down any soap-suds and scrub- 
bing-brush, in the shape of syrups and blood- 
purifiers. By the way, I am constantly, 
of late, running across some very cheering 
proofs that the ideas of the public on such 
topics are improving rapidly. Only a few days 
since I heard an old-school physician tell a 
pubiic audience, that after a poison had got 
into the blood, there was no such thing as 
putting a medicine into the blood to coun- 
teract its effects. It must work itselfiout in 
some way, and it was our business to aid 
the system in this operation and patiently 
wait the result. If all our old-school doctors 
would only lay on in that style, it would not 
take long to puff out of sight the old-time 
barbarism of taking medicines in the spring 
to “ physic the blood.” 

And when the people come to understand 
and practice the theory of right living, we 
will see them, like all the rest of nature, 
beaming with gladness to greet the spring, 
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instead of feeling wilted and “all gone” 
when its balmy breath fans their faces. We 
love the spring so well that we can calmly 
wait her coming, without being obliged to 
wish that she would hasten along with 
something for us to eat, or feeling obliged 
to bolster ourselves up with pickles and raw 
onions until she produces her dainties. 
Nevertheless, we like the dainties she has 
been hiding for us in her bosom through all 
the long winter, and we shall take them | 
thankfully and make the most of them.. We 
shall doubtless find many to agree with us | 
when we hand up our plate for some 


ASPARAGUS, 


as our first choice. And what is aspara- 
gus? Leaves, just leaves, and in the bud at 
that. 
and vigor of spring and contain the vitality 
of a large development. There is a great dif- 
ference in plants in this respect. It would 
be easy to say that the tiny oaklet holds in 
itself a larger promise than the asparagus 
bud, and in one sense it would be true; but 
we would be obliged to wait longer for its 
It must make roots as well 


development. 
as tops; while the asparagus has the roots 
of several years’ growth already to work 
for it, and push forward a rapid develop- | 


ment. Hence, when the large buds find 


their way to the surface they are full of nu- | 


trition, and, moreover, being in a succulent 
and eatable condition, they make a very 
good and nutritious dish, compared with 
many other greens. We doubt about their 
being so valuable as the grains, as we do 
not consider them anything like so nutri- 
tious. They rather more resemble the ma- 
jority of fruits in the amount of nutrition, 
as well as in their acids and fresh juices. 

One of our best authorities says that “it 
is one of the most productive, economical, 
and 

HEALTHFUL 

of all garden vegetables.” We ourselves 
should feel a little disposed to make some 
small exceptions to this. It is well known 
to contain a substance called “ asparagine,” 
which leaves the system by way of the 
kidneys, without digestion, emitting a very 
strong and unmistakable odor. It may not 
be very hurtful; we are not sure that it is; 


Nevertheless they are full of the life | 


but it has one peculiarity in common with 
all hurtful things, it can not be used by the 
system, but requires a special exertion of 
vital force for its removal. Any substance 
that is perfectly digested does not emit any 
odor by which it can be recognized. This 
is a proposition worth remembering, and to 
which we will again refer when we examine 
the odoriferous onion, as we propose to do 
soon. 





EARLY HISTORY. 

The asparagus is not a vegetable of “ re- 
cent invention” by any means. Indeed, if 
we may believe the ancients, they carrie¢ 
its perfection to a far greater extent than 
we are now able to do. Athenzus tells us 
of some travelers who saw in Libya aspara- 
| gus twelve feet high, and again some on the 

mountains which was thirty feet in height. 
| ‘They do not specify whether this was the 
growth of the mature plant or of the buds 
when cut for table use, and in fact we do 
not think it makes much difference. We 
| doubt if such reports would stir up our cul- 
| tivators to emulation. It is perhaps a little 
| more to the point to say that the Romans, 
| who took great pains with its cultivation, 
| seriously report sprouts of three pounds 
weight when cut for table use. This is 
| about six times as large as the largest that 
we are able to raise now. Grayson’s Giant 
has been made to weigh forty-three pounds 
to the hundred sprouts, and this is the 
largest that has ever been raised in En- 
gland. The Romans cooked it very much 
as we do, and it was a favorite phrase with 
Augustus, when giving orders, “ Let that be 
done quicker than you would cook aspara- 
gus.” The Roman cooks also dried and 
kept it for use when out of season. They 
ascribe its origin to Asia, but it is either a 
native of the sea coasts of France and En- 
land or has become so well naturalized there 
that it is generally considered a native of 
those countries, It is a marine plant, and 
salt is a favorite fertilizer. 
CULTURE, 

Asparagus is a plant of slow growth and 
of long life. It is usually raised from the 
seed, and until that mode of propagation is 
changed, much improvement in the varieties 
need not be expected. The plants are 
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raised in a seed-bed, and when they are in 
their second year, they are placed in a bed 
which has been made mellow and highly 
enriched to a great depth, adding two quarts 
of salt to the square rod, and the roots are 
placed in rows and covered with five inches 
of soil. In the fall the tops are to be cut 
and burned, and an inch or two more of 
soil and manure added. Every fall it should 
have a top-dressing of manure and salt. 
The second season the bed is to be treated 
in very much the same manner, keeping it 
free from weeds, cutting and burning the 
tops, and adding another dressing of ma- 
nure. The next year it can be cut for table 
use. It is true this is sometimes done the 
previous year, but it impairs the vigor of 
the plants ; so does too frequent or too long 
cutting. From the roth to the 15th of June 
in the Middle States, and from the 15th to 
the 25th in the Eastern States and Canada is 
as late as it is allowable to cut it. Some 
portion should be exempted from cutting 
even earlier than this, so that it can make 
large buds for early spring use the subse- 
quent year. 

This is a matter which ladies who are in 
the habit of going into their own gardens 
should study carefully. Some who have not 
done so, and I fear their number is not 
small, have the impression that after a plant 
has done blossoming its leaves may as well 
be cut away as not. I have seen peonias 


and dicentras thus cut away, and asparagus | 


even before it had blossomed, and many 
other plants which had passed their season 
of use, whatever that might be. They did 
not seem to understand that the leaves 
were the lungs of the plants, and through 
them only could the plant make roots and 
get a stock of vitality for its next year’s 
growth. Some things, like Holland bulbs, 
get this sooner than others, but they grow 
and make roots in the winter, while other 
plants rest, and we can not make other 
plants follow them in this respect. We need 
to study the laws of plant-growth in gen- 


eral, and then learn the exceptions and treat , 
| time the ground freezes; then, if a strip of 


them accordingly. And now the approach 


of another spring affords a favorable season , 


for doing this, and we hope that misses who 
have school opportunities of doing so, and 
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ladies who can pursue a course of study by 
themselves, will take up botany, not because 
it is “the thing to do,” but from real love 
of its subjects and a desire to learn all they 
can about them. They will find it more 
fascinating than society, more useful than 
fancy needle-work, and more healthful than 
dancing. 

The green part of asparagus is the only 
part that is eatable. The buds should be 
close and firm, and it should be used as 
soon as possible after it is cut. Reject it 
utterly if it has begun to decay or wilt. 
Marketmen have a fashion of keeping it a 
day or two in some damp place, but it degen- 
erates in quality almost as rapidly as green 
pease or corn. 





SPINACH. 


Spinach is said to be of Asiatic origin. 
This is one of the first vegetables to spring 
up to notice in our gardens, though indeed, 
if it be rightly managed, and the winter not 
too severe, it can be had at any season. It is 
not uncommon now to see it in the city mar- 
kets throughout the winter. It is a harmless 
plant, good for variety; its greatest fault 
being that it has hardly sufficient taste to 
stand on its own merits, and is continually 
appealing to the castor to help it along. 
The hygienist has so many better things in 
his list that he very often and very sensibly 
discards this entirely. Where it is used it 
can be much improved by cooking it with 
some such thing as French sorrel, or orach, 
which is a semi-acid variety of spinach. 
These are all of them easily cultivated. 
Spinach, when grown at all, should have 
the advantage of rich soil, to give tender- 
ness and succulence to the leaves. The 
seeds should be sown in drills ; and if a suc- 
cession is wanted, a few more seeds should 
be sown every two weeks from April to 
August. The kind cultivated for winter use 
is a different variety from that best adapted 
to summer use. It may be sown in the latter 
part of August, thinned to five inches apart, 
and, if the weather is favorable, it ought 
to be in good condition to cover up by the 


timber be laid between the rows, and clean 
straw covered over the whole, it can be 
gathered at any time when the weather will 
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permit. The usual method of gathering is 
to cut off the roots just below the leaves, 
which saves much trouble in washing it, as 
well as time in looking it over. 


DANDELIONS 


are not a little used in the country, where 
they spring up spontaneously, and if this be 
in cultivated places, they do very well; but 
the tough diminutive bits that grow in the 
grass are hardly worth the labor of gather- 
ing. It is not a bad idea, if people really 
wish to eat such things, to bestow a little 
care on their culture, either by devoting 
space to them, as to any other vegetable 
(which developes large plants), or by giving 
some culture to those stray seedlings that 
make their appearance in the fertile parts 
of the garden from which the regular crops 
have already been removed. Such treat- 
ment of them in the fall will greatly improve 
them and produce finer as well as earlier 
development in the spring. For many fam- 
ilies this would produce all the dandelions 
for which they would care. In gathering 
them there is a great saving of time in cut- 
ting the root below the leaves, They have 
of late become a market vegetable. Many 
people reconcile themselves to the bitter- 
ness, which is almost unendurable without 
some dressing, by thinking it is good for the 
blood. We can hardly account in any other 
way for the common increasing use of dan- 
delions. Its botanical name is derived from 
a Greek word, signifying to disturb or dis- 
order, alluding to its internal effects. 
MILKWEED. 


This is so named from its milky juice. 
The shoots make their appearance in May or 
June, and are sometimes recommended as a 
passable substitute for asparagus. I do not 
know how they are a substitute; I do not 
see much resemblance, either in appearance 
or taste. If it be meant that they are to be 
eaten in the place of spinach or asparagus, 
because you can no longer get the latter ar- 
ticle, as much might be said with reference 
to many other things. I dislike the idea of 
substitutes in cookery. I do not see why 
one thing has not just as good a right to 
stand on its own merits as any other thing. 
If it is good in itself, use it. If it be called 





after any other thing, it is cheated out of its 
dues, and the eater, of course, feels cheated. 
He is professedly eating it because it tastes 
like some other thing, which, of course, he 
prefers. The kind of milkweed used is the 
Asclepias Cornut?, a very common plant in 
the Middle and many other States. It blos- 
soms in July, has large ovate downy leaves, 
and an almost globular cluster of pale pink- 
ish flowers, of a rather disagreeable sweet 
odor. It should be gathered when from five 
to eight inches high, though when still larger 
the stems may be used if the larger leaves 
are stripped off. It does not require so 
much time in its preparation as many other 
sorts of “greens.”’ If the young shoots that 
come up in good tilled soil can be left until 
they are large enough to use, a few messes 
of greens can be secured from them at a 
very small expense. 
POKE 

is another of the plants which has the honor 
to be recommended as a substitute for as- 
paragus. The young shoots and stems may 
be cooked, while yet tender, in the same 
manner as asparagus. The plant is not an 
uncommon one in many parts of the coun- 
try. Somewhere I-have seen directions for 
its cultivation ; but as it grows very thrift- 
ily, and of its own accord appropriates rich 
soil, there is little need for its cultivation ; 
and if there are localities where it is not to 
be found, it is still rather doubtful whether 
it would pay for cultivation, as it is a plant 
of a very large growth, and by no means so 
aristocratic in its appearance as asparagus, 
nor would its foliage answer anything like 
so well for decorative purposes. Still, it is 
worth while to know what plants are capa- 
ble of being pressed into service in case of 
emergency. 

HOOSUNG is not to be found as a wild 
weed in this country. It is an importation 
from the country of the Celestials, It is 
cultivated after the same fashion as lettuce, 
and is fit for use early in June. The inside 
of the thick succulent stem is boiled and 
dressed with white sauce, or it may be cut 
into dice and made an ingredient in soups. 

CARDOONS are also used in soup, as well 
as cooked by themselves. They have a 
great abundance of albumen, which thickens 
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the soup, or serves as a dressing to them 
when cooked by themselves. They are 
grown and blanched in a similar manner to 
celery. Cultivated in the gardens of the 
nobility of the Old World, and talked about 
in most of their cook-books as one of the 
delicate dishes, I suppose they would dis- 
dain, or rather the gardeners would disdain 
for them, the plebeian associations in which 
we have placed them here ; but even “the 
king himself is served by the field.” 


RECIPES. 


Dressing AsPparacus.—Cut off as much of 
the white end of the sprouts as is necessary to 
enable them to be conveniently handled ; wash 
lightly. The English carefully scrape each sep- 
arate stem, but what is to be gained by it they 
do not say. 


Stewirne AsparaGus.—Tie the dressed aspar- 
agus in bundles of half a dozen sprouts each, and 
drop them into boiling wuter sufficient to cover 
them ; boil gently for eighteen or twenty min- 
utes, or until the green portion is quite tender— 
though it should not fall to pieces when han- 
died. Cut and remove the strings and carefully 
place them lengthwise on a warm platter, and 
tilt it slightly for a few minutes to drain. Serve 
by placing a few on cach plate, and eat the green 
and soft portions. It is considered quite the 
thing to take the sprout in the fingers by its hard, 
white portion and lift it to the mouth to be eaten 
and to have its juice extracted. This has a fresh, 
pleasant taste, and though we can not recom- 
mend the practice on account of its delicacy of 
appearance, yet if any one wishes to take advan- 
tage of it to get a pleasant mouthfal, society 
manners will allow him to do so. 

AsparaGus PEASE.—Cut off the green portions 
of the sprouts, or as much of them as are tender, 
and cvok them in as little water as will answer ; 
then skim them out and cover them with a sauce 
made of milk, thickened with a little sifted Gra- 
ham flour, or with oatmeal milk, made by boiling 
coarse oatmeal gently a long time in six parts 
water, and straining it carefully through a fine 
wire sieve. 

AsParaGus Toast.—Split some fresh and ten- 
der gems, toast them slightly, dip them quickly 
into the water in which the asparagus has heen 
boiled, lay them on a hot platter, and dish the 
asparagus upon them. Or take stale gems, split 
and simmer gently in milk until quite soft, lay 
them on the platter and dish the asparagus upon 
them. The asparagus for this purpose may be 
prepared in any of the ways above mentioned. 

Asparacus Stew.—Abont one part asparagus, 
cut into short pieces, may be added to two parts 





pared potatoes, a few minutes after the latter 
begin to boil; let them stew gently with but a 
little water, which should do ncarly out, and just 
before they are done add oatmeal milk barely 
sufficient to cover them; cook all tugether for 
five minutes, being careful not to stir it intoa 
mush. Asparagus may also be stewed with beans, 
and with beans and potatoes, being careful to 
give each only the cooking which it requires. 


Sprvacn.—Wash spinach carefully in an abun- 
dance of water; pick off all decayed leaves, and 
rinse ; put into a pot with no water except what 
clings to it from the rinsing ; cover close and 
cook gently till tender, which will require from 
twenty to thirty minutes, according to its succu- 
lence ; then take up into a colander, place it over 
the pot to drain, covering it to keep it warm. If 
you have a perforated mould, it is very convenient 
to press it into that, and when drained turn it out 
upon a platter to serve, being careful to keep it 
warm, 


DANDELIONS, MustTarD, Etc.— Pick over, 
wash, and rinse thoroughly ; pat into an abun 
dance of boiling water and boil rapidly until they 
are done, which you may know by mashing them 
between the fingers. Take up, drain, and serve 
the same aa spinach. 


DRESSING FOR GREENS.—If convenient, cook 
sorrel with the greens, enough to give them an 
agreeable tartness; or if rhubarb is abundant, 
that may be used, cooked and drained with them 
Otherwise, cook a small proportion of rhubarb 
in a saucepan, and when the greens are drained 
put them in and heat, stirring them thoroughly ; 
drain again and serve warm. If lemon juice is 
used, it is much better to cook it in after the 
same fashion. A little sprinkling of sugar will 
remove the harshness of either of these sours. 
Tart apple-sauce may be used in a similar man- 
ner, or served with them. The hard-boiled eggs, 
with which they are so often decorated, are bet- 
ter to look at than to eat; but the mustard dress- 
ing is neither handsome, toothsome, norcwhole- 
some. 


MILKWEED.—Cut the stems when about five 
or six inches high, trimming off such leaves as 
appear to be tough; boil them in a medium 
quantity of water, take up and drain, very much 
the same as asparagus. The time required will 
be twenty minutes, if they are very tender. The 
succulent stems are the most delicate part, and 
may be cut in bits and stewed like asparagus 
pease. Poke shoots may be cooked in a similar 
manner. JULIA COLMAN, 
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“Srrrtep Peass.”’—This a variety of canned 
pea, which brings a very high price. It is pre- 
pared by sifting the first picking of green pease 
for the segson, and sifting out the youngest and 
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most delicate, which are then duly canned. It 
is really a very nice article, but, of course, a very 
scarce one, and one also which is very largely 
counterfeited. Almost any one that raises good 
“*Champions,” can have an article equally good 
by selecting half-grown pease and cooking them 
about two hours, or until they are nearly ready 
to fall to pieces. All green pease would be greatly 
improved by cooking much longer than is the 
common custom. An hour and a half or two 
hours will make an otherwise ordinary pea deli- 
cious, and if it is in its prime, and cooked as 
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soon as gathered and shelled, it is far more de- 
sirable than asparagus. 

Dr. Heald, of Wilmington, Del., has selected 
“*McLean’s Little Gem” and “ Laxton’s Alpha” 
as the two best early peas in his latitude. We 
commend his sclections. For a later pea the 
“Champion” has no rival yet, so far as we are 
aware. For the latest, we commend the “ Blue 
Imperial” to a trial. Green pease should be 
planted in succession, to last until the advent of 
sweet-corn, if the weather favors their growth, 
and then a few more late in the fall. 








RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


The Depths of the Sea,—According 
to the late explorations of the English, Ger- 


man, and United States Governments, it has | 


been proved that the average ocean depths in 
the southern hemisphere are less than those 
of the northern hemisphere. 
range of water surface in the southern hemi- 


sphere is, therefore, in a measure, compen- | 


sated for by its shallowness. It has beena 


question how, considering the great apparent | 
preponderance of land in the northern hemi- | 


sphere, the center of gravity of the earth 
could coincide with its actual center, if such 
be the fact. These contours of the ocean-bed 
point to a possible solution. The greatest 
recorded depth in the southern ocean is 17,000 
feet, while in the northern oceans 27,000 and 
23,500 were found respectively in the Pacific 
and Atlantic. A published report of Captain 
Evans’ remarks before the British Associa- 
tion, says: 

“The general surface of the sea-bed pre- 
sents in general to the eye, when graphically 
rendered on charts by contour lines of equal 
soundings, extensive plateaux varied with the 
gentlest of undulations. There is one great 
feature common to all oceans, and which may 
have some significance in the consideration 
of ocean circulation, and as affecting the gen- 
esis and translation of the great tidal wave 
and other tidal phenomena, of which we know 
so little—namely, that the fringe of the se- 
board of the great continents and islands, 
from the depth of a few hundred feet below 
the sea-level, is, as a rule, abruptly precipit- 
ous to depths of 10,000 and 12,000 feet. 
This grand escarpment is typically illustrated 
at the entrance of the British Channel, where 
the distance between a depth of 600 feet and 
12,000 feet is in places only ten miles.” 


Science Among the Ancients.— 
The form, dimensions, structure, and uses of 
the great pyramid of Egypt have long en- 
gaged the attention of astronomers and other 
scientific men. It is generally known that 
this pyramid has been carefully explored and 
measured by successive Egyptologists, and 
that the dimensions have lately become capa- 
ble of more accurate determination, owing 
to the discovery of some of the original cas- 


The greater | 


| ing-stones and the clearing away of the earth 
| from the corners of the foundation, showing 
the sockets in which the corner-stones fitted. 
Professor Piazzi Smith devoted many months 
of work, with the best instruments, in order 
to fix the dimensions and angles of all ac- 
cessible parts of the structure. And he has 
carefully determined these by a comparison 
of his own with all previous measures, the 
best of which agree quite closely with each 
other. The results arrived at are: 1. That 
the ipewy is truly square, the sides being 
equal and the angles right angles. 2. That 
the four sockets on which the first four stones 
of the corners rested are truly on the same 
level. 3. That the directions of the sides 
| are accurately to the four cardinal points. 4. 
| That the vertical height of the pyramid bears 
the same proportion to its circumference at 
the base as the radius of a circle does to its 
circumference. Now all these measures, an- 
gles, and levels are accurate, not as an ordi- 
naty surveyor er builder could make them, 
but to such a degree as requires the very best 
modern instruments and all the refinements 
of geodetical science to discover any error 
atall. In addition to this we have the won- 
derful perfection of workmanship in the in- 
terior of the pyramid, the passages and cham- 
bers being lined with huge blocks of stones 
fitted with the utmost accuracy, while every 
part of the building exhibits the highest 
structural talent. In all these respects this 
largest pyramid surpasses every other in 
Egypt. Yet it is universally admitied to be 
the oldest, and also the oldest historical 
building in the world. 


Sun-Spots, Their Effect on Cli- 
mate.—The question of the effect of sun- 
spots on climate has been often discussed, 
and so many considerations are involved in 
it that our present imperfect evidence can 
not be taken as at all final. Ina paper pub- 
lished in the Monthly Notices of the London 
Astronomical Society, Prof. Langley, of Al- 
leghany Observatory, Penn., presents some 
conclusions drawn from a series of observa- 
tions of his own. He claims that the sun- 
spots do exercise a direct influence on terres- 
trial climates by decreasing the mean tem- 
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perature of our planet. This decrease is, 
however, so minute, that it is doubtful wheth- 
er the influence can be deemed more than a 
transitory impression. The whole effect in- 
deed is represented by a change in the mean 
temperature of our globe in eleven years not 
exceeding three-tenths of a degree. 


Asteroid Discoveries in 1876.— 
The number of new planets discovered dur- 
ing 1876 was 12, We give the following list 
as published in the Atheneum : 





Discoverer. 


Knorre. j Jen. 4th, 1876. 


Date of Discovery. 





Paul Henry. | Jan. 26th, “ 
Peters. eb. 2oth, “* 
Watson. | April 6th, “ 
Prosper Henry} April 21st, 
Perrotin. April 26th, “ 
Paul Henry. July rath, “ 
Peters. Aug. roth, “ 
Peters. Aug. 17th, “ 
Peters. Aug. 28th, “ 
Watson. Sept. 27th, ** 
Prosper Henry! Sept. 28th, ‘“* 


No. 162 still remains nameless. Of the 
discoverers, Knorre resides at Berlin, Perro- 
tin at Toulouse, and the Henry brothers at 
Paris. Peters and Watson have well main- 
tained the honor of the country in this line 
of discovery during the year, and America 
still leads the world in the number of planets 
she has given to science. 

In this connection it may be added that M. 
Leverrier has at length completed his labori- 
ous study of all members of the solar system. 
His chief object was to decide the question 
whether there is an ultra-Neptunian planet, 
which might be detected, as Neptune was, by 
the perturbations produced by it on planets 
already known. The conclusion is negative ; 
there is nothing indicating the existence of 
a body outside of Neptune. 


Origin of the Zodiacal Light.—This 
vexed astronomical question has been recent- 
ly reopened by one of our American physic- 
ists, who contends that the cone of illumina- 
tion, visible in the advance and recession of 
the sun, is caused by a section of the earth’s 
atmosphere acting as a tremendous plano- 
convex lens condensing the solar rays in the 
form of a pyramid. This cone, as is well 
known, appears in this latitude most fre- 
quently in the spring and fall, when the at- 
mosphere is extremely clear, and may be 
seen from eight to nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, and from three to five in the morning. 
That it is a phenomenon of solar action, is 
evident from the fact that its axis is always 
nearly parallel with a line drawn from the 
sun’s center, in the same manner as the axis 
of the cone of light produced bya condenser, 
scch as is used for microscope work, is near- 
ly parallel with a line drawn from the light 
to the point or object illuminated. Its 
breadth at the base is usually about that of 
the tropical belt of the earth’s atmosphere, 
and its apparent height is exactly such as 
would be anticipated under our theorist’s 














view of the case. Of course, the surface of 
the earth reflects a vast amount of light at all 
hours in the day, and luminous results of 
this reflection may be rendered experiment- 
ally visible very readily, by observing it 
against a dark background, which, in the in- 
stance of the zodiacal light, is supplied by 
the shadow of the earth. The reader who is 
curious to calculate this problem more élose- 
ly, may remember that the earth’s diameter 
is to the sun’s diameter about as 1 to II0, 
and the sun’s diameter to the distance be- 
tween the two bodies as I to r10—an odd co- 
incidence in the figures merely. The length 
of the shadow cast by the earth at midnight 
can thus be easily ascertained, since it is sim- 
ply the axis of an isosceles triangle the base 
and angles of which are known. The zodi- 
acal cones of light, one in the east, the other 
in the west, occupy the base of the conical 
shadow cast into space by our globe. The 
reader will readily see how this happens. The 
earth’s atmosphere being about forty miles 
deep, an oblique section of it, in the form ot 
a huge plano-convex lens, is the seat of all 
those gorgeous light and color effects that 
come on just after sunset and just previous 
to the sun’s rising. *In addition to prismatic 
or color effects, due to clouds and to varying 
densities, the whole atmospheric section 
transmitting the sun’s rays obliquely has, 
according to our author, an action exactly 
similar to that illustrated by holding a con- 
vex lens near a dark screen, with the axis ot 
the lens presented obliquely to the light. 
The theory is an ingenious one, and fully ac- 
counts for the phenomenon ; but on account 
of a single yet unascertained point, opinion 
must be for the present suspended. It has 
been stated, not demonstrated, by spectro- 
scopists, that the zodiacal light is not reflected 
sun light; and if this statement is verifiable, 
such an explanation as that just offered is, 
of course, inadmissible. The proposed new 
view is, however, so simple and so thoroughly 
in accord with the ascertained laws of optics, 
besides offering such a complete exposition 
of all the phenomena involved in the prob- 
lem, that one would almost regret to find the 
statement of the single spectroscopist, who 
has ever tested the question, verified by sub- 
sequent investigation. 


A Cheap and Excellent Disin- 
fectant.—Disso!ve half a drachm of nitrate 
of lead in a pint of boiling water; then dis- 
solve two drachms of common salt in a buck- 
et of water; when both are dissolved, pour 
the two mixtures together, and when the sed- 
iment has settled you have a pail full of clear 
fluid, which is a saturated solution of the 
chloride of lead. A cloth saturated with the 
liquid, and hung up ina room, will at once 
sweeten a fetid atmosphere. Poured down a 
sink, water-closet, or drain, or on any decay- 
ing mass, it will produce the same result. 
The nitrate of lead is very cheap, and a pound 
of it would make several barrels of the dis- 
infectant. The salt which furnishes the chlo 
rine would not cost more than the water. 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


[The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. Thiscan be 
done by muscle when directed by brains, The true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfully.] 





As this department is one which should contain the 
most recent gleanings of wisdom and experience, ur 
readers and friends in the rural districts are invit- 
ed to send us any items of value to agriculturists in 

neral,and which should have a wide circulation. 

ue credit will,in every case, be given to the con- 
tributor. 





Keeping Potatoes.—In the last num- 
ber of your valuable journal I read an account 
of the potato. The author appears to know 
of no experiments that would warrant an ex- 
tensive following for keeping potatoes so that 
they should not experience the vicissitudes 
of temperature, but thought the subject was 
well worthy of experiment. While at a coal- 
mine in our vicinity last fall, | was asked by 
a miner to go in the mine and look at some 
potatoes which had been stored away in the 
mise more than a year before. I did so, and 
found that the potatoes, of which there was a 
small quantity, two or three bushels, were 
perfectly sound and without any signs of de- 
cay. I was also told that those potatoes 
would not grow, as had been tested by plant- 
ing in the spring. 1 think the failure of 
growth was owing to the dampness of the 
potatoes, as no care had been taken to keep 
them dry. Whether this is sufficient proof 
that they might be made to keep by a similar 
treatment, Iam not able to decide, but this 
could be easily tested, without much expense, 
in regions where mines are numerous, as in 
Southern Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

W Jj. LEWIS. 

Social Advantages for the Farm- 
er.—An article in Scribner's Monthly by an 
experienced agricultural writer, urges the 
formation of farm villages—the location of 
farmers’ residences in convenient proximity 
for the sake of the advantages which are de- 
rived from close social relations between dif- 
ferent families The writer urges his propo- 
sition strongly, thus: 

“If American agriculture has an unsatis- 
fied need, it is surely the need for more in- 
telligence and more enterprising interest on 
the part of its working men and women. 
From one end of the land to the other, its 
crying defect—recognized by all—is that its 
best blood—or, in other words, its best brain 
and its best energy—is leaving it to seek 
other fields of labor. The influences which 
lead these best of the farmers’ sons to other 
occupations is not so much the desire to 
make more money, or to find aless laborious 
occupation, as it is the desire to lead a more 
satisfactory life—a life where that part of us 
has been developed by the better education 
and better civilization for which in this cen- 
tury we have worked so hard and so well, 
may find responsive companionship and en- 
couraging intercourse with others 

“ The social benefits and the facilities for fre- 
quent,neighborly,and informal intercourse are 








obvious. To say nothing of the companion- 
ships and intimacies among the young people, 
their fathers and mothers would be kept from 
growing old and glum by the constant fric- 
tion of their kind; and in so far as a more 
satisfactory social relation with one’s fellow- 
men gives cheerfulness and the richness of a 
wider human interest, in that proportion 
would the: village life have a wholesome, 
mellowing effect that is not to be found in 
the remote farm-house, nor even in the sort 
of neighborhood we sometimes find in the 
country, where several farm-houses are with- 
ina quarter of a mile of each other. The 
habit of ‘running in’ for a moment's chat 
with a neighbor is a good one, and it gets 
but scant development among American 
farmers.” 

The better development of the church, and 
especially of the school, is discussed at some 
length, and the paper closes thus: 

“One might go on through the long range 
of incidental arguments—such as lighted 
streets, well-kept side-walks, winter snow- 
plows, and good drainage, and a wholesome 
pride in a tidy, cozy village, until even the 
most close-fisted of all our class would con- 
fess that the extra cost would bring full value 
in return, and until he would recognize the 
fact that the attractions of such a home as the 
village would make possible would be likely 
to insure his being succeeded in his whole- 
some trade by the brightest and best of his 
sons—a result that would surely be worth 
more than all it would cost. 

“ But my purpose has been only to suggest 
a scheme which seems to me entirely, even 
though remotely, practicable, and in which I 
hope for the sympathy and help of the coun- 
try-bound farmers’ wives and daughters—a 
scheme which promises what seems the easi- 
est, if not the only, relief for the dullness 
and desolation of living which make Ameri- 
can farming loathsome to so many who ought 
to glory in its pursuit, but who now are only 
bound to it by commanding necessity.” 


Enriching the Root-soil of Trees. 
—When I was a boy and went to school, I 
delighted in planting stocks and “ working” 
them, and I remember most distinctly a sort 
of freak of mine when about ten or twelve 
years old. It was to planta plum stock in 
leaf-mold to see what the result would be, 
and I remember, too, it did not turn out to 
my expectation, especially in producing wood; 
but the leaves were two or three times as 
large as those in the ordinary soil, very much 
darker in color, and very glossy; and then 
in the autumn, boy like, I must take it up to 
see what the roots were like, and this ‘was 
the greatest surprise, for not a root had goné 
beyond the leaf-mold, but in such a crowded 
mass as I had never before seen—and this 
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one incident has been of great use to me, 
even up to now. When I used to practice 
“tree-lifting” 1 found similar results. A 
good compost or manure added freely to the 
soil in which the trees were put back pro- 
duced but little wood comparatively, but the 
wood that was produced, very “ short joint- 
ed,” and very stout leaves, too, very large and 
dark, and flower-buds in abundance.—Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle. 


Death to Phylloxera —-August Mann, 
a Californian, publishes the following remedy 
for vines affected by the phylloxera, which he 
says he has discovered and has tried success- 
fully in his own vineyard: “To twenty 
pounds of wood ashes add one pound of 
salt and one pouad of common soap dis- 
solved in water; put in a boiler, add five gal- 
lons of water, boil ten minutes, stir in the 
meantime ; when cold apply it all over the 
trunk of the vine up to the new sprouts with 
abrush. Rub off the loose bark before ap- 
plying it. ‘This remedy kills the insects on 
the leat, the producers of the root-louse, and 
its cheapness recommends it to all.” 


Predictions of Locust Visita- 
tioms.—The Territories, and recently ad- 
mitted States,which are more generally afflict- 
ed by locusts than the older Western States, 
were recently visited by Professor Packard, 
who collected personally and derived from 
farmers and others a mass of new informa- 
tion concerning the ravages of these destruct- 
ive insects. 
the habits of allied locusts in New England, 
will enable him to extend our knowledge of 
the distribution of this destructive locust, 
and will in great part furnish data from which 
he can begin the construction of a map indi- 
cating in colors its distribution and migra- 
tions. By conference with Professor Abbe 
of the Weather Signal Bureau, the facts ob- 
served seem to point to an intimate connec- 
tion between the prevailing winds at different 
seasons and at different altitudes, which may 
offer an explanation of the astonishing ex- 
tent of the migrations of locusts eastward, 
and the return in swarms westward of the 
succeeding generation born in Kansas, Wis- 
consin,etc. It is the conclusion from study 
of the migrations of the locusts in the Rocky 
Mountains region that their periodical visits 
probably coincide with unusual seasons, and 
that there are cycles of years recurring favor- 
able or unfavorable to insect life ; and it is 
believed that it will yet be possible to pre- 
dict the arrival of injurious insects, and so 
render it possible to provide against depre- 
dations by them. The Boston Globe is of the 
opinion that if we shall be able to predict a 
visitation ef locusts on sucha year in Kansas 
ur Nebraska, for instance, from meteorologi- 
cal phenomena occurring in the territories to 
the westward, then farmers can omit such 
Crops as are most sought after by them, and 
increase those less liable to their ravages, 
and store them up for a year of famine, as 
did the ancient Egyptians. 


This, with new observations on’ 





Frost-proof Cellars,—We have often 
wondered at the indifference of farmers to 
the condition of their cellar walls, especially 
as their vegetable stores must suffer from the 
frost which the openings permit to have 
effect, and the family rooms are rendered 
more or less uncomfortable and unhealthful, 
in spite of big fires. A writer on the subject, 
who addresses himself to those who are in 
the habit of doing something toward stopping 
the holes in the wall, advises: “In looking 
to see how the frost gets into the cellar, one 
will find it is driven in by wind through 
cracks in the walls more than by the frost 
penetrating the wall, so that a thin wall made 
air-tight is more efficient than any amount of 
material would be if the air can penetrate it. 
And to learn whether there is danger of the 
cellar freezing, one has only to go on a windy 
night with a lighted candle, holding it along 
the inside of the cellar wall to see if the 
wind blows in enough anywhere to flare the 
light. If it does it will drive in the frost on 
a cold, windy day, and nearly all cellars will 
be found to be more airy in this way than the 
proprietor had been aware of. 

“ Now, as keeping out the wind will, in most 
cases, keep out the frost, I do that most ef- 
fectually by putting on a good coat of mortar, 
plastering completely over the inside face of 
the wali, smooth work, and have it put on 
well up the sides of the sills, all around, so 
as to be sure and exclude the air from com- 
ing under them. Then by pointing up the 
outside face of the wall a little, if it needs, 
the cellar will be found to be nearly frost- 
proof. This should be done at least one or 
two years after it is newly built, after the sea- 
son-cracks are opened ; then the work will 
be most effectual. The best iime to do the 
job is generally early in the summer, when 
the cellar is empty. Then clear everything 
from the walls, and brush them off with an 
old broom. Mix up a good bed of mortar 
on the cellar bottom, if there is room, and 
after letting it stand a few days to make,a 
mason can slap it on and spread it on the 
walls in a short time, making a nice job, and 
one more effective than any plan of banking 
up.” 


Open and Close ‘Barns, —It has 
been the custom to side up barns with green 
boards so that in shrinking they will leave 
wide cracks for the access of air to the hay- 
mows. An important principle has been 
here overlooked. Fermentation, like com- 
bustion, requires oxygen to carry iton. Many 
farmers have learned that manure will fer- 
ment when well trodden so as to exclude the 
air, and that it seldom firefangs when thrown 
where cattle can tread upon it. The class 
above all others interested in grass and hay 
is dairymen. They have ascertained by ex- 
periments directed by science, that hay will 
keep better in clapboarded or battened 
barns than in the open stack. That the heat- 
ing will be so moderate as to oniy dry out 
the hay without moulding. If this is a fact 
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that hay may be safely put into a large mow 
in a tight barn less cured than ordinary usage 
requires, it is a very important fact teedeonin 
as it will enable them to gather their hay crop 


quite independent of the vicissitudes of the 
weather, for even when the hay is in the cock 
the interior surface is injured by the rain or 
dew.— Rural Home. 
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WIDTH OF HEADS--Destructiveness. 
A CABINET COLLOQUY.—NO. IV. 


b peneemennie have been informed by a 

medical friend that the difference of 
width in different heads is mainly due to 
the variations in thickness of the bone and 
integuments. If this be so, your system 
lacks validity in a very important particular. 
I have been looking at those casts of mur- 
derers—a very brutish lot they are, to be 
sure!—and find their heads to appear 
broader than those on either side of them, 
with some exceptions. But give me your 
opinion. 

Heads differ in all anatomical respects— 
in quality and texture of brain, membrane 
and bone, in length, breadth, and height, 
and in that superficial expression which we 
call contour. The phrenologist who is com- 
petent to make a proper analysis of charac- 
ter can estimate almost at a glance the rel- 
ative thickness of the skull and of the in- 
teguments, and thus approximate the pre- 
cise volume of the brain. A person with a 
very coarse, fibrous organization may have 








a cranium whose thickness borders on one- 
quarter of an inch, but the average thick- 


| ness among Americans is near one-eighth 
of aninch. Here is a skull, for instance, of 


a man of fine organization, but average 
culture, which is very thin, as you can judge 
The greater part of the 
bone does not exceed the one-sixteenth of 


by its lightness. 


an inch. Here is the skull of an Indian, 
from Scottsville, N.Y. You can see that it 
is but a little thicker, although the quality 
is quite inferior to the other. Here is an- 
other, sent to us from Olustee, Florida, and 
probably that of a half-breed. You can 
perceive at once its coarse structure by the 
grainy surface and spicule and modules of 
bone, and by its extraordinary weight, as 
compared with those others. This appears 
to be about three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. 

Visttor—Yes, but does not the bone vary 
in thickness? + 

It does, according to the development 
and activity of the different organs. If you 
will put your eye to the opening in the base 
of the skull which you hold in your hand, 
and bring the skull between yourself and 
the window, you will observe translucent 
spots here and there, or in some special 
region, showing that the bone is thinner in 
some places than in others. You see that 
the skull which you are now looking into is 
thinner near the auditory openings, and in 
the region of the forehead, than it is else- 
where—an indication that its owner, in life, 
was characterized by much physical energy 
and intellectual activity; that his motives 
were selfish in the main, and not inspired 
by those noble sentiments which reside in 
the upper portion of the brain. 
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But the differences among heads in length 


and breadth are considerable. Your medi- 
cal friend—like other persons who have not 
given special attention to the characteristics 
of the head and face—entertains only the 
general opinion, that the variations in the 
size of the brain are trivial, and may be ac- 
counted for by the variations in the thick- 
ness of skull and its exterior investment. 
Let me show you how the facts agree with 
him. Here is one skull—applying our cali- 
pers, it is seen to be six inches wide. Here 
is another, which looks broad, too, as we 
hold it in our hands; it measures not quite 
five and a half inches. I would say that the 
bone of this latter, being of much finer qual- 
ity, is not as thick as the bone of the one 
first measured by one-sixteenth of an inch. 
Making that allowance, we find an absolute 
difference of almost half an inch in, the 


width of the brain, and both skulls belong: 


to the broad class. Here is a narrow skull. 
Measuring it, we find the breadth to be four 
and three-quarters inches—an inch and a 
quarter less than the first one we measured. 

So, too, when we measure the length of 
skulls or heads, we find variations even 
greater than in the breadth. 

Visttor—Here are the casts of men whom 
the world esteems—John Quincy Adams, 
W. L. Marcy, Napoleon Bonaparte, William 
Pitt, Dr. Geo. McClellan, Dr. Thos. Chal- 
mers. It seems to me that their heads are 
as wide as those in that row of murderers. 
You impute that width, I believe, to devel- 
opment of the organ of Destructiveness. 
How do you account for the difference in 
their characters ? 

By the differences which are palpable 
enough in their organisms. You perceive 
that nearly every one of those casts of mur- 
derers is lacking in the upper and forward 
portions of the head, while the lower and 
back parts are predominantly large. Now 
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notice the casts of the heads you have men- 


tioned by name, and you must at once per- 
ceive the great difference in the develop- 
ment of the superior and anterior parts ; in 
Destructive- 
ness is an unfortunate term, we think, for it 
expresses the abnormal or perverted influ- 
ences of the organ. One might with equal 
propriety designate the organ known as 
Benevolence by the term Prodigality. Dr. 
Gall made two or three mistakes of this sort, 
and so brought upon his system much op- 
probrium, and greatly embarrassed its pro- 
mulgation. He was unfortunate enough to 
name the organ which we improperly call 
Destructiveness, Murder, because he found 
it so predominant in the heads of the 
worst criminals ; and Secretiveness, Theft, 


the balance. of organization. 


for the reason that it is usually prominent 
in those given to robbery. We, of course, : 
must make allowance for mistakes commit- 
ted in the height of his enthusiasm and zeal 
as a discoverer of new and grand principles. 
The world of mental truth which was so 
suddenly opened to. him, would have dis- 
turbed the equilibrium of the gravest in- 
tellect. 

The function of Destructiveness appears 
to be that of inspiring energy, thorough- 
ness, and executive capacity. One who is 
small in this particular lacks the enterprise 
and vigor which are necessary at times for 
overcoming difficulties and conquering suc- 
cess, When he finds obstacles in his path- 
way of effort, he loses heart and gives up, 
with the lament, “I can’t do it.” Your 
man with large Destructiveness, however, 
will often be inspirited by opposition, and 
go persistently on toward his object. In 
some departments of life, some callings, a 
good endowment of Destructiveness is es- 
sential to skill. We do not know a surgeon 
of reputation who is not well marked in this 


respect. Look at Dr. McClellan’s head. 
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You see it is pronounced enough. And it 
is said that he actually delighted in perform- 
ing a surgical operation. I infer from his 
organization that his pleasure consisted 
mainly in the gratification of two organs, 
Destructiveness and Benevolence. The per- 
formance of the operation exercised in a 
legitimate way the function of Destructive- 
ness, in codperation with the intellect and 
Constructiveness, while the thought of being 
able to cure or relieve his patient was a 
matter of enjoyment to his benevolent feel- 
ing. He attempted operations which other 
surgeons shrank from, and rarely failed to 
benefit the patient. When you meet a phy- 
sician with a head that is narrow between 
the ears, you can rate him as wanting in 
the quality which fits men for emergencies. 
He may be gentle, kind, sympathetic, win- 
ning, adapted to plain, routine methods of 
treating sickness, but he will have no force- 
ful energy, no decided expression of indi- 
viduality. So it is with men generally who 
are lacking in this element. 

Should you come in again, and we have 
the leisure, we shall be pleased to consider 
any other questions on this very interesting 
subject of the influence of Destructiveness, 
or on any other which may occur to you. 


> 


BLUE GLASS. 


E could not avoid making some men- 

tion of the almost mania which Gen- 
eral Pleasonton’s declarations have occa- 
sioned with reference to the wonderful effect 
of sunlight when filtered through blue glass 
upon vegetation and animal life. Here in 
New York, glass dealers have been driving 
a profitable trade in vitreous plates, tinted 
a la Mazarine, for domestic uses ; the peo- 
ple, doubtless, thinking that so simple a 
remedy for the ills to which flesh is heir— 
involving no inconvenience to the stomach, 








like the pill and the draught; and if tried 
on a small scale, even less expensive than a 
single visit of the society physician—is worth 
a little personal consideration. 

According to General A. J. Pleasonton, 
invalids suffering with nervous disorders, 
dyspepsia, prostration from accidents, rheu- 
matism, fevers, have been cured by exposure 
to sunlight passing through windows in 
which were sashes having panes of blue and 
white glass, alternately inserted. He does 
not tell us whether these invalids were ac- 
customed to live much in the sunshine be- 
fore their experiments with the tinted glass ; 
or, like most valetudinarians unaffected by 
some new sensation, passed most of their 
time toasting their shins by the fire, with 
the windows tightly closed and the shades 
drawn down. We know, and every hygien- 
ist knows, the vivifying influence of sun- 
shine. No plant or animal can be vigorous 
and robust without it, and in this principle 
of healthy being, we think, consists about 
all that is wondefful in General Pleason- 
ton’s assumed discoveries. 


Many years ago scientists of Europe ex- 
perimented with the colors of the spectrum, 
to ascertain their different influences on the 


growth of plants ; and their researches, par- 
ticularly those of Beaudemont, from 1850 to 
1860, have, as an ultimate, that for the pro- 
duction of flowers and fruit, the unadulter- 
ated sunlight, as the Creator has given it to 
us, is best. It was found that each color 
has its particular function—that of the red 
being the development of the green coloring 
matter in plants. 

We can conceive instances of weakness 
or peculiar susceptibility, to which the full 
power of sunlight would be oppressive and 
harmful, anc for which some shading, effect- 
ed by the interposition of blue or green 
glass, or the open foliage of trees or vines, 
would be found appropriate. To weak 
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eyes, glasses which will shut off a part of 
the brightness of sunshine are agreeable ; 
but healthy eyes experience no inconven- 
ience in the full illumination of the sun- 
beams. 

For our part, we welcome the blue-glass 
sensation, as it may have the effect of mak- 
ing people generally acquainted with the 
salutary influence of sunlight on morbid 
physical and mental conditions. 





ANDREW LEIGHTON. 


BITUARY.— We are called upon to 

record the death of another friend, one 
who for many years was an efficient actor 
in the field of Phrenology. Mr. Andrew 
Leighton died on the 14th of January last, 
at his residence, on High Park Street, Liver- 
pool. 
had given his friends much anxiety, but it 


His health for some time previously 


was not thought that the fatal stroke would 
fall so soon, although he was somewhat 
advanced in life. Few men have the quali- 
ties for winning friends which Mr. Leighton 
had. 
counsel, and manly strength to the commu- 


He was a fountain of sympathy, 


nity in which he dwelt. In the course of 
his life he filled a multitude of duties with 
accuracy and efficiency, at all times being 
ready to serve others, and, if necessary, to 
make sacrifices of his own time and con- 
venience for their sake. 

Early in life he felt drawn to Phrenology, 
and was associated with some of the more 
He 
was very friendly toward its American ex- 


prominent advocates of the science. 


ponents, and one of the first to welcome to 
the shores of Britain the former publisher 
of THE PHRENOLOGICAL, when, in 1860, in 
company with Mr. L. N. Fowler, he crossed 
the ocean to make the tour of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. We have had occa- 
sion to notice the departure of several ear- 





nest and efficient agents in the cause of 
truth and humanity, but the loss of none 
has affected us more deeply than that of 
Mr. Leighton, 
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SENSIBLE, TO SAY THE LEAST. 


HE New York Hera/d, in its edition ot 

the 21st of March, publishes an ac- 
count of “ A Novel Test of Woman’s Abil- 
ity to Preach,” by which it appears that a 
lady of eminent reputation in the Universal- 
ist Church was examined by a professional 
phrenologist in the presence of a large au- 
dience. Events had previously occurred 
which appear to have brought her fitness 
for the priestly office into question with 
some, but the opinion of the “ professor,” 
to whom the matter of her mental capacity 
was referred, seems to have had a conclusive 
effect upon the minds of those present at its 
delivery. He said “she possessed all the 
mental, moral, and spiritual powers that 
made her an excellent occupant of the pul- 
pit. 
her to stand up with firmness in defense of 


Her courage was such as to enable 


the truth and opposition to wrong. She 
was honest in a high degree, and could not 
be a bigot. If the pulpits of Europe and 
America were filled with women like Mrs. 
—— the world would be much better." 

Knowing the lady very well, we are ready 
to believe all this; for she, in mental cult- 
ure and intellectual strength, stands head 
and shoulders above many men occupants 
of the pulpit. 

A brief editorial comment in another part 
of the Herald alludes to this “ novel test” 
as an instrumentality, which might be ap- 
plied in civil service reform, includes this 
statement: “The President of the United 
States, instead of crazing his brain over the 
comparative value of the recommendations 
of rivals for any desirable office, need only 
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tap his bell for his private phrenologist, | 
and straightway the best man will be desig- 
nated.” 

Furthermore, as if in approval of the sug- | 
gestion, the editor adds: “If all postmas- | 
ters and collectors have phrenologists as- 
signed to them for duty, the unscrupulous | 
will know better than to apply for posi- | 
tions, Slate makers in local politics will | 
find the same plan useful; for, in spite of | 
their experience, they do not always nom- | 
inate as incompetent and dishonest men 
as a careful phrenological researcher might 
discover.” 

We have reason for thinking our new 
President not unfriendly to the science of 
character, but we opine that the fears of in- 
competent office-holders, and the jealousy 
of politicians, would raise too many obsta- 
cles to its direct introduction at the present 
state of public affairs. 





> 


THE TELEPHONE. 


|. piahaigraien sensation of the day is this 

new instrument, which the telegraph 
has developed from its world of wonders, 
with the assistance of Mr. A. G. Bell. The 
reader has doubtless heard of it. But does 
he think of the revolution which it will likely 
bring about in the practical working of the 
electric wire for the purposes of correspond- 
ence? The experiments thus far made show 
that this simple attachment of a funnel or 
eylinder with a vibrating cover on one end 
could render words spoken at one place 
distinctly audible at another place two hun- 
dred and: eighty miles distant, and it is 
thought by those interested in the new in- 
vention, that further improvements will 
adapt it to the transmission of sound for 
any distance, and render it easy for friend 
to communicate with friend without the 





intervention of a little instrument whose 


tickings must be translated into ordinary 


language by a trained operator. 


The age is freighted with miracles of 
invention and thought. Who can deny, in 
view of the accomplishments of man, that 
there is something in his mental constitu- 
tion which is akin to the creative. Space 
and time present no obstacles which his fiery 
genius can not remove, offer no problems 
which his mighty reason may not resolve. 
The triumphs of science and research, as 
one by one they burst upon our startled 
sense, illustrate with mighty emphasis the 
grandeur of the truth that man is the lord 
of the earth. 
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DOCTOR vs. DRUGGIST. 

oe has been some stirring up of an 

old matter lately, which interests drug- 
gists and those physicians who prescribe 
with paper and pencil. It may not be gen- 
erally known out of the trade that many 
physicians receive a certain percentage of 
the price of the compounds which are made 
up under their direction—an agreement to 
this effect being entered into between them 
and the druggis{s. It is not likely that the 
latter are the losers by it, as their charges 
for prescriptions are notoriously high—the 
patient being expected to pay enough to 
cover both profit and the “consideration” 
which the physician expects. The remark- 
able increase in the number and variety of 
patented and officinal medicaments, which 
has been a marked feature in the drug 
trade during the past few years, indicates 
not only the tendency of the masses to 
“doctor” themselves, but as the pharmacists 
say, a reaction against the expensivencss 
of professional treatment, and of medicines 
prepared to order. A correspondent of the 
Druggists’ Advertiser, in the course of a 
letter relating some of his experiences in the 
trade, says: 
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“1 feel individually called upon, as I for 
some time have been guilty of practicing in 
the way of ‘counter prescribing’ (repeating 
a prescription without the authority of the 
physician), to which I was forced by the 
greed, avarice, and ungentlemanly demeanor 
of some of my neighboring M.D.’s. When 
a young beginner, a few years ago, starting 
a drug store in a part of this city where I 
was entirely unknown, a stranger among 
strangers, I solicited the assistance and pat- 
ronage of a physician who, shortly there- 
after, so imposed upon me that his demands 
by far exceeded the profit made on the pre- 
scriptions he sent to me. You have often 
heard people complain of druggists being in 
league with physicians who pursue a system 
of robbery and outrage upon the suffering 
public, and I leave it to you and your 
readers to decide whether this report is 
altogether without foundation or not. I, 
for my part, would never take advan- 
tage of my customers, nor yield to the 
freaks of a selfish member of the medical 
profession.” 

In the columns of the New York 77mes, 
some time in March last, a Brooklyn drug- 
gist makes a similar charge against the 
medical profession, and intimates that the 
custom of demanding commissions may in- 
crease the income of some doctors, but is 
rapidly reducing the prescription part of the 
druggists’ business. 

No comments of ours are necessary to 
show how mean and disreputable a course 
this mode of “ making” money is, and that 
people are driven to rebel against it or its 
resultant extortions, who can wonder? Such 
measures, however, together with the honest 


efforts of the few noble physicians whose 
heads are above sham and trickery, tend to 
the enlightenment of the public with refer- 
ence to the uselessness of drugs, and the 


adoption of methods of purification and nu- 





trition which shall render diseases rare 
which are now common. 





JocosE ?—Under the caption of Pleasant- 
ries, in a late number of one of the leading 
religious weeklies of New York, we find the 
following items : 


“An honest blacksmith, when urged to 
start a libel suit, answered, ‘I can hammer 
out a better reputation ¢ 1 my anvil than all 
the lawyers in Christen: .m can give me. 


“A counselor at Rome was strangled by 
a hair in the milk which he drank. This 
event caused the most serious results of any- 
thing that ever transpired in his family. 

“ Anacreon, one of the lyric poets, is said 
to have lost his life by swallowing the skin 
of a raisin, The world then lost one of the 
most illustrious poets and writers. 

“A little gnat choked the great Pope 
Adrian to death, which caused wonderful 
changes in the history of the whole world. 

““No labor of love can, by any possible 
combination of unfavorable circumstances, 
be lost. ‘Forasmuch as ye know your labor 
is not in vain in the Lord.’” 

If these be some of that editor’s jokes, 
what a power he must be in his scrious 
moods ! 





><.— 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE.—A _ veteran 
teacher and student thus writes to us: 

“ Allow me to say that during the thirty- 
three years of my life which have been spent 
in giving instruction to the young, Phre- 
nology has aided me more than any and a¥ 
other ‘guides’ in controlling myself and 
those committed to my care. Large Firm- 
ness, aided by Conscientiousness and Be- 
nevolence, saved the necessity of using the 
‘rod,’ which is so often used as a safety- 
valve for the escape of anger. LL. P. R.” 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say’ shou!d be brief, peinted, and creamy, to secure publication. ] 





Eo Our Eorresp cndents, 


——_ 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we cannot undertake to return unavailable con- 
tributions unless the necessary postage is provided by 
the writers. In all cases, persons who communicate 
with us through the post-office should, if they expect 
a reply, inclose the return postage—stamps being pre- 
ferred. Anonymous letters will not be considered. 

QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuiIrY Fatt To Recerve ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 





‘SomMEwuHAT INTOLERANT.—R. J. B.— 
We think that you are lacking somewhat in pa- 
tience. You should not be so easily annoyed, 
or thrown off your balance when people do not 
appear to understand your meaning. The dis- 
cipline of endeavoring to make a point clear to 
another when that other may seem to be obsti- 
nately stupid, is excellent; in fact, instructive. 
It helps you to improve your phraseology, so 
that you can speak with more definiteness. Of 
course, behind the expression is the exercise of 
the mental faculties, and such discipline whips 
them into order, and compels them to contribute 
their part toward the exposition of your views. 

We can not say why Fowler’s journal was sus- 
pended. 


‘““WitHouT A Soun.”—In reply to} 
several inquiries we would say, that we account | 
the article entitled thus without any real warrant | 
or foundation. Now and then extraordinary 
tales of scientific experiment find their way 
through the papers, but are meant as witticisms 
at the expense of some theory or savant. To | 
be sure, the minuteness of the account is con- | 





vincing in its way, but that shows, as in some of 
Poe’s sketches, the familiari*y of the writer with | 
scientific methods. 


LIVER COMPLAINT.—Most diseases of 


the liver are easily treated cietetically, slight 
changes in the food being productive of benefit. 





Derangements result mainly from the excess of 
carbonaceous or heat-making substance in the 
food, which clogs the action of that great gland, 
and renders it unable to perform its proper func- 
tion. Treatment differs according to the differ- 
ence in diseased condition, If you will send 
us particulars with regard to your trouble, we 
shall endeavor to give you a few hints of service 
to you. 


CuRE BY CrITICIsM.—J. H. F.—The 
idea is by no means new ; it has been practiced 
for some time in the Oneida Community. You 
will find the matter pretty fully considered ina 
little pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Mutual Criticism,” 
published by the Community. Any normal 
method which will produce reactionary move- 
ments in the system are usually beneficial to the 
sick one. Certainly the method adopted by the 
Artist’s Club mentioned, is superior to the ad- 
ministration of drug-poison. It arouses the mind 
as well as the body, and dispels the sluggish in- 
activity into which the functions have fallen. 


Nast.—You will find a pretty full 
sketch of this well-known humorous artist in 
the October number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for 1847. 


Scatp MoveMENT.—N. W. L.—Some 
persons possess the power of moving the scalp, 
while others do not, just as some are able to 
perform very difficult acrobatic feats which oth- 
ers dare not attempt. It is due to peculiar mus- 
cular mobility. Better control over muscles of 
certain parts of ths body by almost everybody 
may be obtained by practice. 


SENSITIVENESS.—Le Miserable is by 
no means alone in his infirmity. We have fre- 
quent occasion to communicate what we can in 
the way of counsel to persona afflicted, like him- 
self, with abnormal nervous sensibility. We 
think that in Le Miserable’s case it would he 
well for him to retire from a pursuit which com- 
pels much in-door confinement. Contact with 
sun and outer air, and an active muscular voca- 


| tion would tone up his body and give him more 


physical vigor. He needs bodily strength as the 
foundation for nervous equilibrium. If he be 
inclined to dyspepsia, thut in itzelf is one rea- 
son for his sensitiveness. Why not go into the 
country and take part in the pursuits of the 
agriculturist, and so acquire strength? We can 
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scarcely conceive a high degree of manhood 
without a pretty good degree of physical energy. 
Many persons who would be great in their way 
are deplorably weak because they are lacking in 
vital strength, are sickly and diseased. In your 
associations avoid those who are rude, critical, 
severe; ask the sympathy of your intimate 
friends, ask for their encouragement and coun- 
sel, You need the ministrations of a good friend. 


CATARRH.—Lieut. H. F.S.—We know 
that catarrhal affections can be best treated by 
hygienic methods, It is usually an inflammation 
of the mucous membrane. An article on the 
subject was published in the Health Almanac for 
1875, which will furnish many hints of value in 
regard to its treatment. Price of Almanac 10 
cents. We advise you to avoid all nostrums 
which are advertised with a great flourish of 
printer’s ink. Send on your other questions. 


DANDRUFF.—A very free condition of 
the excretory organs will produce dandruff un- 
less you are careful to keep the skin clean. Ac- 
cumulation of the scurf, however, may be due 
to more or less impropriety in your diet and 
other habits. The purer and better your food, 
the less there will be of work for the emunc- 
tories to perform, the less waste through the 
skin and other organs. Dandruff is not a sign 
of an unhealthy skin, except in its excess. As 
a daily dressing we advise the use of clean, tepid 
water and a good brush. 


PAssIVE FacuttiEes.—W. H. N.—Some 
men are well organized, yet they lack the pow- 
er to exhibit the excellence of their organism 
on account of the want of correlation between 
the faculties of the intellect and the moral 
nature. There are persons whose mental con- 
dition in the moral realm is one of torpitude. 
This torpitude may be due to the character of 
their education and associations. Many a man 
has large arms, but is comparatively weak be- 
cause he does not give them the exercise neces- 
sary for the development of the strength natural 
to them. You doubtless have met men who, 
although large and apparently strong-limbed, 
were, nevertheless, feeble pedestrians on account 
of sedentary habits; their muscles were large 
enough, but they lacked consistency, density, 
power, because they did not. receive the use es- 
sential to manifestation of activity and power. 
Sometimes a man comes to us for examination, 
and we tell him he has large Constructiveness, 
ability to plan, invent, use tools; he expresses 
much surprise, intimating that he was not aware 
of the possession of such a quality. On inquiry 
we learn that his vocation has been one not 
adapted to its development. Upon our insisting 
that he would do well in a line which exercised 
such characteristics, he has gone away with an 





intention of making an experiment at least, and 
of ascertaining the truth of our declaration. In 
after time he has returned to us, and thanked 
the examiner for having opened the way to a 
new and better sphere in life. Many men appear 
to be dishonest who have a good degree of Con- 
sclentiousness, in an organic sense, but organs 
of a different class whose activity is predomi- 
nant. There are men with large Benevolence, 
who, nevertheless, obey the influeaces of strong 
and active Acquisitiveness and S:cretivencss, 
and do not show to the world a sympathetic and 
generous spirit. 


IMPROPER MARRIAGE.—We can not 
advise you to marry into an epileptic family. 
Epilepsy is one of those nervous diseases which 
is transmissible, and usually appears in one form 
or other in children. 


Exuiotr Buck, M.D.—Your article is 
at hand; can use it. Thank you for the interest 
shown to the PHRENOLOGICAL and the cause of 
truth. 


NIRA R RRR RRR IRIE NE RINE IRIN RINE NINE IRIE BF BIRD 


D5 Bhat Shey Say, ==) 


“THE BLvEs.”—In this age of specu- 
lation, inflation, and contraction, “the blues” 
seem to have become a prevalent disease. Un- 
like other diseases, they do not attack people 
indiscriminately. Men seem more subject to 
them than women. The “ blues” sometimes be- 
come chronic ; this stage of the disease is mark- 
ed by a general dowucast air, and a sort of 
“touch-me-not’’ temper, that engender discom- 
fort to all around, and cause a dull, unsocial 
family circle. Smokers usually tell us “‘ there’s 
nothing like a cigar or pipe of tobacco to drive 
away the “blues ;” while others recommend “a 
chew,’’ and the moderate “‘ temperance’’ man pre- 
scribes a glass of ale or whisky. Yet that these 
‘remedies’? utterly fail, is palpable enough ; you 
have only to look around you to perceive that 
smokers, chewers, and drinkers are more subject 
to their attacks than any other class; in fact, 
they seem to be alarmingly epidemic among 
them. The moment his pipe is gone, the smoker 
becomes subject to their attack, only to fly to 
his pipe again for relief. Deprive your “ moder- 
ate’? man of his customary stimulant, and he is 
even more helpless than the other without his 
tobacco. The truth is, these habits brecd more 
‘blues ’’ than all the real troubles that we have. 
Real sorrows we may surmount, and soon reach 
the good instead of the evil; but evils that are 
bred in the imagination and nourished by morbid 
habit, are too likely to become deeply rooted and 
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cast their gloomy shadows over the whole life. 
It is enough that we should share our real trials 
with our loved ones, without inflicting upon 
them ideal and vicious ones too. There is, how- 
ever, one belpful course for “‘ blues." Stop your 
chewing, smoking, or drinking, if you have any 
such practice, and try to do all you can to make 
every face around you cheerful. You can’t co 
that without carrying a cheerful face yourself ; 
and you will be surprised to find how far the 
“blues” are a chimerical disease, that wiil van- 
ish as readily as the smoke from your once be- 
loved pipe. MRS. M. M. B. 


In THE Woops. — Reader, are you 
tired of the cares and toils of city life, and do 
you sigh for an elixir for over-taxed nerves and 
brain? Then hie you away with me to the woods, 
to the grand primeval forest, where the great 
physician, Nature, waite to welcome you. Here 
in this sylvan dell is a grotto—just room enough 
to sit, or lie with head reclining against that 
gnarled old tree, or cosily emsconced upon this 
clump of moss which is 

“ Loitering atween 
Its russet gown and emerald green.” 

Ah, how cool and refreshing is the breeze, how 
restful and quiet is all around! The wind sighs 
through the trees with its old, musical murmur ; 
the sun smiles upon you with mild unobtrusive- 
ness. Nothing seems to be in haste, save the 
pebbly-brook, which rushes down from among 
the hills yonder to join some sister brooklet in 
the vulley below. e 

Moments glide into hours as we sit drinking in 
the biessed peace of this lonely dell. This is 
what you need—rest and quiet. The pain is 
gone from your throbbing temples, and your 
nerves thrill with a new life. Now you can 
open your eyes and observe what is going on 
about you. ‘ Nothing to observe,” did you say ? 
We will see. The noisy brook attracts your at- 
tention. Its bed is covered with pebbles and 
boulders, and out in the middle of the stream, 
on a projecting rock, sits a bird of sober hue, 
thrusting his head into the water with a sort 
of dipping motion, now half immersing himself, 
and now darting entirely out of sight, and as 
quickly re-appearing. You never saw a bird 
that so loved the water? A mistake. It is not 
so much the water that he loves as what is in 
it. He is an industrious little fellow, and is 
getting his “grub” now, or perhaps providing 
for his family. He is called the water ouzel, or 
dipper (cinclus aquaticus), and a clean, trim-look- 
ing fellow he is, as who would not be with 
such constant bathing? He inhabits mouniain- 
ous districts, and haunts these clear, rocky-bot- 
tomed, swift-running streams, from whence he 
gieans his food, which consists of small fishes 
and insects. His color is of a dark blue, min- 





gled with black, and his size about that of the 
American robin. He belongs to the same fam- 
ily—the Thrush—and is a sort of second eousin 
to the American mockirg-bird (Orpheus polyglot- 
tus), the black-bird, the song thrush (7. Musicus), 
and to the field fare or gray thrush (7. Pelaris), 
yet, unlike them, is not noted for his musical 
talent. He belongs to the order of incessores, or 
perchers—the highest rank in bird-world—and 
so called from the peculiar construction of the 
feet, which enables them to cling about branches 
and twigs of trees and rest upon them. This is 
an interesting little bird, and doubtless has fam- 
ily secrets, which I feel inclined to pry into, as 
he surely could a fale unfold if he would. Ihave 
never yet found his hidden treasure, but have no 
doubt it is close by, and that he there attends to 
his family duties, assists in rearing the young, 
and maintains the dignity becoming a pater fa- 
miliax, You still sit watching his graceful flut- 
tering motions, envying him his quiet, busy life, 
until he flies away, perhaps to carry his mouth 
full of bread to the children. So much you have 
seen “going on” in this busy work, and you may 
have caught the idea that nature is never idle, 
and that rest is only another kind of action. 
OLIVE A. DAVISON. 


“Diep YESTERDAY!”—Every day 
these words are written, and every day homes 
are durkened, and souls penetrate the mysteries 
of the great hereafter. Every day weary, aching 
hearts find that rest in the grave for which they 
yearned so vainly here, and every day strong 
hearts, not yet grown weary of the march of life, 
are summoned by the white-winged messenger, 
Death. “ Died yesterday!’’ An aged pilgrim, 
on whose houry head had fallen the snows of 
eighty winters, who after treading long years 
with bleeding feet the “‘ narrow way,” has been 
welcomed home with the words, “‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” “ Died yester- 
day!” A bright and joyous maiden, who fain 
would have lingered yet a little longer op earth, 
for life to her has ever been a sunny dream. “ Died 
yesterday!’’ In a miserable garret, all alone, 
the wreck of a once noble man. Pursued and 
driven oy the fierce fiend Alcohol from home 
and friends, from wealth and honor, down the 
steep road of ruin, till after long hours of agony, 
remorse, and grief, in the silence of midnight, 
with no loving hand to smooth the dying pillow 
or close the glazing eye, the struggling spirit 
burst its fetters and soared upward beyond the 
stars. “Died yesterday!” In all ite purity and 
innocence, a little child, whose stay on earth was 
so short that the look of Heaven never left its 
eyes. On its grave should be written, ‘Gone 
in the morning; and there’s no night there.” 
“* Died yesterday!” In the cold, dark street, one 
whose soul was onee as pure and white as yours. : 
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What are you that you should draw your dainty 
wrappings more closely round you and pass so 
scornfully by. That scornful glance may plant 
another thorn in the already crushed and bleed- 
ing heart. If you are pure, it may be because 
you have never been tempted. Were you to 
meet half the temptatione that poor soul has en- 
countered, you might have been now fathoms 
deeper in the dread abyss. You, too, might have 
pressed your throbbing brow to the cold curb- 
stone and prayed for death and even annihilation. 


“ Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun. 
Oh, it was pitiful, 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none!” 


“ Died yesterday!’’ How soon may these words 
be written of us, and how soon may we be sleep- 
ing the dreamless sleep. ‘‘ Died yesterday !’’ they 
will say, then breathe our name, and go on their 
way quite forgetful that perhaps the morrow’s 
breeze will bear away the same words spoken of 
them. To-day we are, to-morrow we are not, 
yet the world goes on still the same. 
F. E. ARTHUR. 


OnE DRAWBACK TO HYGIENIC PROG- 
REss.—One of the greatest drawbacks to the hy- 
gienic system, is the failure on the part of the phy- 
sician to convince the patient that a rigid and ab- 
stemious diet is the onc best suited to aid in his re- 
covery. The latter looks about him and sees those 
who indulge freely in the use of pork, tea, coffee, 
and all kinds of condiments, apparently tough 
and hearty. Then glancing at himself, a poor, 
weak, emaciated invalid (in most cases the result 
of similarly bad living), he is in nine cases out of 
ten, led to regard dieting as a farce and humbug ; 
and losing faith in one point, he naturally will 
in others, so that in many cases all faith is lost ; 
and the result is, Hygiene has another opponent, 
and the drug-men another patient to experiment 
upon. Many people are becoming dissatisfied 
with the drug system of medication, and would 
be ready and willing to accept the hygienic if 
they were only allowed to indulge in every kind 
of food that their depraved appetites called for. 
It is the opinion of at least two-thirds of the 
people that it is impossible for any article of 
food taken into the system to cause any harm, 
if it causes no uneasy sensation in its passage 
through the alimentary canal. They know, per- 
haps, that some articles of food, like fine flour, 
are constipating, and, therefore, are considered 
slightly injurious. Not being conversant with 
physiology, they can not understand, without 
a thorough explanation, why it is that pork and 
all kinds of condiments are injurious if taken 
into the system This one idea. and this alone, 





is the hobby, that nothing is injurious if it does 
not immediately disturb the digestive organs. 

It is impossible to make the public accept a 
new theory, no matter how much benefit they 
muy derive from it personally, if we can not ex- 
plain it on scientific principles, and also succevd 
in convincing the majority of the trutl. of those 
principles. Therefore, in order to have the hy- 
gienic system a success, it must be explained 
minutely in every respect, especially what re- 
lates to diet. It must be explained simply and 
plainly, that many articles which are taken into 
the system do not apparently disturb the stom- 
ach, but when absorbed into the blood, have 
a tendency to render it foul ; and that they must 
be expelled through the various emunctories— 
skin, liver, lungs, etc. These organs being thus 
given an excessive amount of labor to perform, 
become weak and congested, and fail] to do their 
office ; hence arise various diseases, both acute 
and chronic. 

It must be explained how it is that many can 
bear things that are in abnormal relation to 
the vital organism, and others can not. It must 
be explained that those whose occupations com- 
pel them to be much in the open air, expel mor- 
bific agents from the system easier than those of 
sedentary habits. It must be explained why 
those who are afflicted with chronic diseases, 
and are obliged to be careful in regard to their 
diet, rarely have acute diseases, like fevers, in- 
flammations, etc. These are among the points 
which appear difficult for the people to compre- 
hend, and as soon as they are informed upon 
them, we may look forward to the time when 
the drug system shall lack support, and inju- 
rious articles of food be dispensed with. 

. ELLIOTT E, BUOK, M.D. 


WHAT WILL BE THE FINAL RESULT ?— 
Are we advancing, or are we receding? In 
other words, is the world in general slowly, but 
surely, approaching a state of perfection morally 
and socially, or is it, on the contrary, dropping 
back toward a total depravity? Most persons 
would, no doubt, claim for mankind that grand 
and never-ceasing progression, of which we hear 
so much from the philosophers and sages of to- 
day; and they would probably be correct in 
their imputations to a certain extent, for it is un- 
doubtedly true that the world, or a large portion 
of it, is progressing rapidly toward a degree of 
perfection in “ wisdom”? and art that astonishes 
itself. 

But while it may be gratifying to realize this 
truth, still it must be admitted that a great part of 
mankind is lacking in that honesty and virtue 
that tend to add to the happiness and enjoyment 
of life. The American people thirst for fame; 
and in the rush for notoriety, many lose sight of 
the grend principles which underlie human bap- 
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pIness, and which are the foundations of society. 
CVurs is a country which affords rare opportuni- 
tic for ambitious and designing persons to rise 
from the low and vulgar paths of life to the 
highest positions of honor and emolument, and 
it has become a common saying with such that 
“*money will do anything ;’’ that it will loose 
the halter, open the prison bars, or elevate the 
lowest individual to the highest circle. 

We appear to be far from the solution of our 
problem, ‘‘ What will be the final result?” butit 
may be hoped that the world will experience at 
some period in the future a grand and sweeping 
reform. May it not be that a bright and glorious 
millennial will suddenly burst upon the sombre 
world, and mankind will rise in desires and am- 
bitions far above the earth, and every man will 
love his neighbor as himself ? A. D. J. 


WISDOM. 


“ ‘Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Wuen God endowed human beings with brains, 
he did not intend to guarantee them. 


WHEN a man has no design but to speak the 
truth, he may say a great deal in a very narrow 
compass. 

THE wealth of a man is the number of things 
which he loves and blesses, which he is loved 
and blessed by. 


Great minds, like heaven, are pleased in do- 
ing good, though the ungrateful subjects of their 
favors are barren to return. 

WE can not conquer fate and necessity, yet 
we can yield to them in such a way as to be 
greater than if we could. 


Tue world is a looking-glass, and gives back 
to every man the reflection of his own face. 
Frown at it, and it will in turn look surly upon 
you; laugh at it, and with it, and it is a jolly, 
kind companion.—THACKERAY. 

Too much of joy is sorrowful, 
So cares must needs abound ; 
The vine that bears too many flowers 
Will trail upon the ground. 
—ALICE CaRY. 

He who, with strong passions, remains chaste 
—he who, keenly sensitive, with manly power of 
indignation in him, can be provoked, can yet re- 
strain himself and forgive—these are strong men, 
spiritual heroes.—ROBERTSON. 


Accustom yourself to overcome and master 
things of difficulty ; for if you observe, the left 
hand for want of practice is insignificant and not 
adapted to general business, yet it holds the 
bridle better than the right, from constant use. 
—P.iry. 
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WERE a man to throw away a dollar every 

minute, he would be looked upon as a madman, 

and his friends would confine him as such ; but 

a man who throws away his time, which is far 

more valuable than gold, may still pass for a 
wise man. 


—— — -eee— - ——— 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Mr. Jones was advised to get his life insured. 
“Won't do it,” said he, “tit would be my luck 
to live furever.” 


TEACHER (to little boy)—‘* Well, my boy, do 
you know your tables?” Pupil.—‘‘ Yes, ma’am; 
breakfast table, dinner table, and supper table.” 
The boy goes to the head of the holiday class. 


Sue asked him if her new dress wasn’t as 
sweet as a spring rose, and the brute said it was, 
even to the minor attraction of still having a 
little due on it, 


Tue following conversation is said to have 
taken place in a Third Avenue lunch shop: 
“ Waiter!’’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ “‘ What’s this?’ “It’s 
bean soup, sir.” ‘‘ No matter what it has been, 
the question is—what is it now?” 


“*Lapres and gentlemen,” said an Irish man- 
ager to his audience of three, ‘‘as there is nobody 
here, I'll dismiss you all; the performance of 
this night will not be performed, but will be re- 
peated to-morrow evening.” 


Two young attorneys were wrangling for a 
long time befort Judge Knox, of Virginia, over 
a point of law. His Honor rendered his decision, 
and the sprig who had lost impudently remark- 
ed: “Your Honor, there is a growing opinion 
that all the fools are not dead yet.” ‘‘ Certain- 
ly,” answered the Court, with unruffled good 
humor. “I quite agree with you, Mr. B., and 
congratulate you upon your healthy appear- 
ance,” 

Sprt.—As the train stopped for ten minutes, 
and that individual who goes along tapping the 
wheels with his hammer was passing rapidly by 
the smoking car, one of the windows was hoisted 
and a torrent of tobacco spit was ejected which 
almost deluged him. The machinist pansed for a 
moment, and wiping some of the streams from 
his person, said to the offender: 

“Mister, what part of the country did you 
come from ?” 

“Me?” said the spitter, puckering his lips for 
another expectoration, ‘‘I come from Kansas.” 

“TI thought so,” said the machinist, “for if 
you had lived in Massachusetts or Connecticut 
they would have hid a water-wheel in your 
mouth long ago.” 
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In this department we give short reviews ¥ such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. in these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 


invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 


cations, a those related in any way to mental 


or physiological science. 





RELIGION AND ScrENCE: The Psycho- 


logical Basis of Religion considered from the | 


Standpoint of Phrenology. 12mo, 
cents. New York: 8. R. Wells & 
Publishers, 737 Broadway. 


This neat pamphlet is worthy of an attentive 
reading by all who take an interest in that most 
important question of the day: Is Science in 
conflict with Revelation? Some months since, 


aper, 20 


the publishers of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAz | 


AND ScIENCE OF HEALTH offered a premium for 
the best essay on the relations of science and re- 
ligion, end from those prepared and sent in for 
competition, the above-entitled paper, by a well- 
known neurologist, of New York, was selected as 
possessing the most merit. It is a close discus- 
sion of the prominent points involved in the sub- 
ject, introducing in its course the verdict of his- 
tory, the psychology of nations, civilized and 
barbarous, the researches of svientists, and the 
testimony of the nervous and mental constitu- 
tion of man. Its treatment is so comprehensive 
that the views of leading physiologists, like Pro- 
fessors Tyndall and Huxley, and of theorists, 
like Hamilton and Spencer, have a careful con- 
sideration. The whole pamphlet contains no 


single display of effusive rhetoric, but is calm, | 
measured, earnest, declaring it to be the work of | 
one whose method is that of the thorough sci- | 


entist. 


As a contribution to the cause of religious 


truth, this essay stands alone among publica- 
tions in the same line for brevity, comprehen- 
. Siveness, and argumentative vigor. To those in 


whom a knowledge of science has awakened se- | 


rious doubts concerning the existence of a divine 
guardian in nature, this little work is cordially 
commended as quite competent to resolve their 
doubts and to help toward restoring that har- 
mony and sense of moral comfort which are es- 
sential to human happiness. 

The pamphlet is clearly printed on fine paper 
and costs but twenty cents. 


Our CorFrEE-Room, by Elizabeth Cot- 
ton. With a Preface by Licutenant-General 
Sir Arthur Cotton. 16mo, pp. 278, cloth, tinted 
paper. Price $1. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 


a ing in view the moral and intellectual improve- 


ompany, | 


ment of the working classes. The scene of the 
story is one of the valleys of Surrey, where, not- 
withstanding the beauty of the landscape, sin 
| had intrenched itself, and through the instru- 
| mentalities of strong drink had wrought much 
| of evil and distress. <A coffee-room was estab- 
| lished. It can not be expected that he who has 
| contracted the baneful habit of daily indulgence 
| in alcoholic beverages can at once relinquish 
them without serious discomfort, without sus- 
| taining, in fact, a powerful nervous shock. A 
good physician casts about for a temporary sub- 
stitute when he would have his patient give up 
the use of brandy or opium—something which, 
while less injurious, will, to some extent, com- 
pensate for the daily stimulant; which will, in 
| @ measure, sustain the nervous system against , 
that terrible collapse of physica] strength which ° 
ensues on a complete denial of the accustomed 
| po‘ations. Coffee, to a considerable extent, is a 
substitute, injurious enough in itself in its effect 
uvon the nervous system ; but it can not com- 
pare with the common alcoholic drinks in the 
measure of damage done to the habitual user. 
This coffee-room, instituted by a devoted Chris- 
tian woman, led to wonderfully good results, 
| and the record which the author has given us 
should encourage similar enterprises among the 
| philanthropic. They who would be benefac- 
tors of their unfortunate neighbors, should give 
| them pleasant gardens, entertainments, places of 
| amusement, encourage a love of the beautiful, 
and thus elevate gradually the debas:d mind, 
| the deformed taste and low pursuits of him who 
has been led captive by a destructive practice. 
The book should be widely read. Its sugges- 
tions are valuable for the consideration of the 
| charitable in every community. 


MARVELS OF PRAYER ILLUSTRATED by 
the Fulton-street Prayer — with Leaves 
from the Tree of Life. By Matthew Hale 

| mith, author of ‘Mount Caivary,” “ Sun- 

| shine and Shadow in New York,” etc. Price 
| $2, by mail, from this office. 

| Nearly twenty years ago it came into the head 

| of an earnest Christian merchant, connected with 

| the Old North Dutch Church, situated on the 
corner of William and Fulton Streets, New York, 
| to afford an opportunity for an hour’s quiet at- 
| tention to things spiritual and religious to the 

busy community which surrounded that old edi- 
| fice. He made a beginning, opened the church 
| at the hour of noon for the attendance of all who 
| felt inclined to mingle heart and voice in the exer- 
cises of prayer and praise, and although he sat 
| alone through half of the hour of the first day, 
| and little encouragement was given by the rush- 
| ing tide of human life around him for several 


| days, yet he was at length rewarded by an in- 


‘This is an English temperance story, or rather | creasing attendance and a heightening interest 
an account of the workings of an enterprise hav- | until the noonday meeting in Fulton Street be- 
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came an institution widely known and a power 
in the land. 

This well-printed and bulky volume is in one 
sense a history of interesting incidents associated 
with or growing out of the Fulton-strect meet- 
ing, a record of many of its accomplishments in 
reforming men and women whose career was 


that of vice or irreligion or improbity. There | 


are two hundred and eighty-eight paragraphs, 
each expressing a scriptural sentiment, following 
which is an account of one or more incidents 
practically illustrating it. To all who are en- 
gaged in religious or missionary work, this vol- 
ume must be of utility, furnishing as it does so 
much of mature thought and real experience. 
The author has certainly done his part well, and 
thousands of people who joined in the harmo- 
nies of the noonday prayer are thanking the 
publishers for providing this renewal of their 
experiences there, 


HEREDITY, OR RESPONSIBILITY IN PAR- 

ENTAGE. By Rev. 8. H. Platt, A.M. 12mo, 

paper, 10cents. 8. R. Wells & Company, Pub- 

ishers, 737 Broadway, New York. 

This interesting essay on the duties of husbands 
and fathers, prepared from a series of sermons 
by an eminent clergyman of Brooklyn, meets one 
of the wants of the day. Our people generally 
need sound instruction with reference to the con- 
ditions upon which mental and physical health 
depend ; and from what better source may it be 
obtained than from the lips of a learned and 
earnest minister. 

Constituting No. 2 of the “Science Tracts,” 
published by a gentleman whose zeal and activ- 
ity in the cause of popular reform are unques- 
tioned, pure in tone and simple in treatment, 
this pamphlet should have a wide circulation, 
and a thoughtful reading by the married ard 
single. The price—ten cents~—commends it alone. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THe ELEVENTH ANNUAL Report of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
mals. Ina concise form the officers of this use- 
ful society present the work of the past year, 
which shows that in upward of two thousand 
instances the infliction of cruelty upon poor 
dumb beasts, especially horses, was prevented 
by its agents. The table of branches and associ- 
ations of a cognate nature shows that nearly 
every State of the Union has one or more. 

Tue MonTHLY WEATHER Review, for Febru- 
ary, lately received from the chief Signal Officer, 
shows that the more noticeable features for that 


month were the severe storms which occurred | 


between the 15th and 25th in different parts of 
the country. Continuance of warm weather ex- 
perienced in the latter part of January, giving 
higher average temperatures than usual for ali 
the districts except the South Atlantic and Gulf 


, States. A deficiency in the rain fall, excepting 
| Oregon; the absence of destructive freshets ; 
| the frequency of lunar halos, from the 20th to 
| the 26th; and the hatching of grasshoppers in 
| Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska. On 
| the 18th, a light shock of earthquake was felt at 
| Portland, Maine; on the 17th, a heavy shock at 
Quincy, Cal. 

ScreNcE AND ART OF EpucaTiIon. By Joseph 
Paine. 

Teacuine Coton. By Professor Norman A. 
Calkins. Being notes from lectures delivered 
before primary teachers of the New York Normal 
College. 

THe KINDERGARTEN ENGRAFTED on the 
American Public School System ; being Extracts 
from Official Reports on the Public Kindergar- 
tens Established by the Board of Public Schools 
of the City of St. Louis, Mo. 

Waste oF LABOR IN THE WorK oF Epuca- 
tion. An Address by P. A. Chadborne, LL.D., 
President of Williams College. 

HIsToRY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF PEDAGOGICS. 
By Charles W. Bennett, D.D., of the Syracuse 
University. 

The foregoing five are the titles of a series of 
papers on education, recently published by Mr. 
E. Steiger, Publisher, of New York city. Coming 
as they do from gentlemen prominently con- 
nected with American education, no special com- 
ments of ours are necessary to impress the read- 
er with their importance. Their prices are low— 
from three to five centé each. 

THe KINDERGARTEN GuIDE: An [Illustrated 
Hand-book, designed for the Self-Instruction of 
Kindergarteners, Mothers, and Nurses. By Ma- 
ria Kraus-Boelt and John Kraus. No. 1.—The 
First and Second Gifts. New York: E. Steiger, 
Publisher. 

This book will doubtless be welcomed by the 
public ; the need of it having been experienced 
some years past by those interested in kinder- 
garten methods cf instruction—the cost of at- 
taining the requisite hints from kindergarten 
teachers being very considerable, in most cases 
altogether beyond the means of persons desirous 
of adopting them in their work as teachers. 


PepacoeicaL Lrsrary. Part Second. Con- 
tains an extended list of books on Education, 
General Philology, works of Reference, etc., 
in English, German, and French. Also by E. 
Steiger. 

Tue SprinG CATALOGUE OF NEW AND RARE 
Puants, for 1877: including Green-House and 
Breeding Plants grown and for sale by Storrs, 
Harrison & Co., Painsville, Ohio, A neat publi- 
cation, well illustrated. 

Tue PEopuie’s PcLPit, a yg ey 
containing Sermons by Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., 


| D.D. We are indebted to the publishers tor the 
current numbers of this weekly issue. 








